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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM AND THE PRESENT 
WAR.” 


An American publicist! recently predicted that the end of our 

present social order would come before 1930. He points out that 

many of the social tendencies of the present are strikingly like 

those which preceded the French Revolution. He cites the mental 

opacity of our ruling classes as in many respects similar to the 

stupidity of the old French nobility when they were faced by the 

necessity of social readjustment in their time. The parallel between 

recent social unrest and that which preceded the storm of the 

French Revolution would probably be assented to by nearly all 

students of social history. Indeed it requires no profound scientific 

mind to see the parallel. The blindness and ultra-conservatism of 

many in our privileged classes on the one hand, the fanatic 

radicalism and one-sidedness of many of the leaders of the non- 

privileged on the other, would breed trouble in any social order. 

Unless plasticity of mind and a sense of social obligation can be 

instilled into our socially fortunate classes, and broad-minded and 

constructive views shall dominate the leaders of our masses, 

Western civilization is indeed brewing for the world something 
worse than a French Revolution. 

The problem of our civilization is, however, something more 

oe than the mere threatened overthrow of existing political and 

a industrial institutions. This the European war makes evident. 

i The problem before us is not how to avoid political revolution, but 

g rather how to avoid the decay and disintegration of civilization 

3 itself. Many writers have recently told us that our civilization is 

on the wane, and many things might be cited in the present war 

to show that such a conclusion is no mere expression of tempera- 

mental pessimism. Indeed, the parallel between existing social 

conditions in the Western world and those which we find in the 

Rome of the decadence is closer even than the parallel between our 

e social unrest and that of pre-revolutionary France. There was no 

need of a Ferrero to point this out.* All who know anything at 

all about the inner facts of our civilization and that of decadent 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society on November 10, 1914; Viscount Bryce 
in the Chair. . 
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Rome know the disturbing resemblances. The decay in religious 
belief, in moral ideals, in political honour, the conflict of classes, 
the breakdown of social regulation and control, the demand for a 
strong man and a centralized government to enforce order—all of 
these phenomena of the present suggest the parallel with Rome. 
The very forces which undermined Roman civilization, viz., com- 
mercialism, individualism, materialistic standards of life, militarism, 
a low estimate of marriage and the family, agnosticism in religion 
and in ethics, seem to be the things which are now prominent, if 
not dominant, in Western civilization. 

The war has come as a shock to those who have not studied 
intimately the foundations of nineteenth-century European culture ; 
but in my opinion it is not an accident of any sort, in diplomacy 
or otherwise. Rather the war has merely exposed the rottenness 
of some of those foundations of Western civilization. We have 
supposed that we could rear a secure social structure upon the basis 
of an egoistic and materialistic social philosophy. We have per- 
mitted a rebarbarization of the individual’s moral standards with- 
out imagining that these would actually express themselves in the 
life of nations. We have thought that somehow, out of a pro- 
gramme of self-interest, material satisfactions, and brute force 
followed by men and nations, a settled and harmonious order 
would result. Even now there are those who fail to see that the 
egoistic, socially-negative doctrines, which got such a hold of 
Western civilization in the nineteenth century, both in theory and 
in practice, are the sources of present disorder. They look for 
some more ultimate sources in biologic or economic necessities. 
But those who see clearly must perceive that while biologic and 
economic conditions may act as stimuli, the real roots of civilization 
are always in the mental attitudes and conscious values of 
individuals. They will also see that some of the mental attitudes 
and values approved as sound by the nineteenth century have 
proved unsound in practice; and that the present war of nations 
calls for a reconstruction of our social philosophy—a rebuilding of 
it—on a different basis from that approved by the nineteenth 
century. 

This may seem but a partial view of present society, and the 
writer is glad so to confess. But there is beyond question in 
Western civilization at the present time a mighty conflict going 
on between social philosophies, between ideals of life, between 
the forces of social disorder and dissolution on the one hand, and of 
social reconstruction and progress on the other. All other conflicts 
are but parts of this grand conflict in our civilization. No one, 
perhaps, can at the present time foresee the outcome of this conflict ; 
but all can, at least, be intelligently informed as to its existence 
and know something of the power of forces arrayed on either side. 
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We are not justified in thinking that the outcome will be a matter 
either of chance or of fatal necessity. Nations and civilizations, 
so far as the historian and the sociologist can discover, do not die 
natural deaths; their decadence and extinction seem to be rather 
the result of wrong choices, of misjudgments, especially on the 
part of the social élite who furnish the leaders in the fields of 
thought and action. If then our civilization is ‘‘ at the cross 
roads,’’ as a recent English writer has well said,’ let no one suppose 
that the road which it will ultimately take is predetermined. That 
will be a matter to be decided by the amount of social intelligence 
and character which the individuals of the present and of the 
immediate future can show. In proportion, in other words, as we 
can get an intelligent insight into the existing social problem and 
an intelligent appreciation of the individual and social qualities 
needed to meet that problem, in that proportion we may hope to 
control the destiny of our civilization. 

The old world of our forefathers has suddenly, within a genera- 
tion, enlarged and burst its bounds. The world in which we live 
may justly be regarded as a new world, transformed out of the old 
by the working of forces yet imperfectly understood. Many new 
problems have suddenly come upon us, due to the increase of 
population, the increase of knowledge, the intermingling of races 
and cultures, the increasing interdependence of nations, the inven- 
tion of new machines, and other new developments in industry, 
politics, and religion. These many problems, however, have long 
been seen, even by superficial students, to be interdependent. Back 
of our social problems, we are gradually coming to realize, there is 
the social problem ; but unfortunately we are far from agreed as yet 
as to what that problem is. Theorist and practical reformer alike 
have been too prone to see it from the little corner in which they 
were working. The truly broad view of the problem is scarcely to 
be found in the social literature of the present, unless perhaps in 
the pages of a few writers who apparently have no appreciable 
influence as yet on practical social and political leaders. 

The present strife between classes and nations has obscured the 
real nature of the social problem in many ways, but in others it 
has clarified the issues involved. It has shown that the social 
problem cannot be defined or understood from any point of view 
which is merely national. War has suddenly revealed the inter- 
dependence of national groups and the common life of humanity. 
When any one nation claims that “ action in favour of collective 
humanity outside of the limits of the State or nationality is 
impossible ’’ ;* and that its own mission is to impose its superior 
civilization upon as large a part of humanity as possible, the rest 


3. J, N. Figgis, Civilisation at the Cross Roads. 
4, Germany and the Next War, p. 25. 
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of the civilized world stands aghast at this frank avowal of group 
egoism as a basis for practical living. It suddenly becomes evident 
that the unit of our sociological thinking must be humanity. We 
see that group egoism, whether of a nation, class, or race, is no 
lovelier than individual egoism. Again, the danger of taking some 
single principle, like that of the biological struggle for existence, 
from some single aspect of life, and conceiving the human problem 
preponderatingly in its terms becomes evident when we are told 
that ‘‘ the aspiration [to abolish war] is directly antagonistic to 
the great universal laws which rule all life.”’> We begin to see 
that all the factors which shape civilized human life, whether 
material or immaterial, must be taken into account in any truly 
broad view of the social problem. 

Let us specify briefly some of the particular narrow views of the 
social problem which are dangerously prevalent at the present time. 
To many whose vision has been confined largely to the economic 
relations of classes within the nation, the modern social problem 
has seemed essentially the labour problem. If it is not merely the 
problem of the harmonious adjustment of employer and employee, 
it is at most the problem of finding a social order in which work 
and enjoyment shall be in satisfactory relationship to each other. 
Hence the generally prevalent view that the social problem is 
essentially the problem of the satisfactory production and just 
distribution of wealth. To find the proper methods of producing 
and distributing material goods would solve the social problem, 
according to those thinkers, 

The pacifists, however, looking beyond the bounds of national 
life, and emphasizing the dangers to civilization itself of inter- 
national conflicts, have suggested that the pressing social problem 
of the present is that of international relationships. If, by treaties, 
international federal councils and arbitration courts could be 
established to discuss all questions and settle all disputes between 
nations; if the burdens of militarism and of increasing armaments 
could thus be got rid of; then, they seem to think, the inherent 
forces in civilization, such as increasing knowledge and increasing 
control over external nature, could be trusted to work out the 
solution of all minor questions. 

But the eugenists, looking beyond the bounds of the present 
generation, have lately insisted that the real social problem of the 
present is the problem of the relation of the generations to one 
another, more particularly, the problem of the control of heredity. 
Starting out with an abstract biologic man, much like the abstract 
economic man of the early nineteenth century, they seem to think 
that the all-important matter is the breeding of man. To secure 


5. Ibid., p. 18 
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the perfect, or even the normal physical man, would be to solve, 
they think, the essential problem of humanity. 

To the leaders of the feminist movement, again, the social 
problem appears to be very largely the Woman Problem, or at 
most the problem of the relations of the sexes to one another. 
When opportunity is given to woman to assert herself freely, to 
develop her own personality fully, and to make her full contribu- 
tion to the social life of mankind, then the problems of our 
civilization will easily be solved. 

The views of pacifists, eugenists, and feminists are all to be 
welcomed as tending to bring out the larger human elements in 
the problem. Some of us, at least, are beginning to perceive that 
the social problem is now, what it has been in all ages, namely, 
the problem of the relations of men to one another. It is the 
problem of human living together, and cannot be confined to any 
Statement in economic, eugenic, or other one-sided terms. The 
social problem is neither the labour problem, nor the problem of 
the distribution of wealth, nor the problem of the relation of popu- 
lation to natural resources, nor of the control of hereditary qualities, 
nor of the harmonious adjustment of the relations of the sexes; 
but it is all of these and much more. If the social problem is the 
problem of human living together, then it is as broad as humanity 
and human nature, and no mere statement of it in terms of one set 
of factors will suffice. Such a statement obscures the real nature 
of the problem, and may lead to dangerous one-sided attempts at 
its solution. 

A word of caution is necessary here. Because the greatest 
possible broadmindedness is needful to view aright the social 
problem—the problem of human living together—it must not be 
thought that it is beyond the power of the human intellect or of 
science. On the contrary, we may boldly claim that if we will keep 
to the common-sense view of the world, and not be seduced by 
one-sided philosophies, enough knowledge of how human groups 
do actually live together has already been accumulated to make it 
possible for any well-trained mind to see deeply and truly into the 
problem of human living together—whether the living together 
concern two or three individuals or humanity as a whole. Nor 
must it be thought that, because so many different factors are 
involved in our social life, there is no such thing as “‘ the social 
problem,”’ that it is only a name for many different problems. On 
the contrary, nothing is so real as the social problem, the problem 
of living together. Every age, nation, and individual must solve 
it in some way, by howsoever crude a social philosophy. But to 
solve it aright for humanity at large—in universal terms, so to 
speak—requires a scientific understanding of the forces at work in 
human inter-relations, and careful putting together in a right way 
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of all the factors concerned. In brief, it requires a scientific 
sociology. 

Let us, therefore, consider the nature of the unity of a social 
group in the light of modern sociology in order to see what the 
nature of the social problem of the present is upon scientific 
analysis. A social group, whatever else it may be, is a mass of 
interactions between the individuals who compose it; but if it is 
to have any sort of unity, these interactions must be regulated and 
controlled : that is, the activities of the individual members of the 
group must be adjusted to one another in some more or less definite 
way. Otherwise, the group cannot work together as a unit nor can 
its actions work out to any definite end. While analogies are 
dangerous in science, it may be helpful to compare our social group 
to a machine. Now the unity of a machine is secured by the nice 
adjustment of its parts to one another. If this adjustment is not 
mechanically perfect, there is friction and it will not work well, or 
perhaps not at all. So in the social group there must be this nice 
adjustment between the activities of its individual members, if the 
group is to work well as a unity, or even at all. But the parts of 
the social mechanism, if we may so call it, are not bits of dead 
inert physical matter, but are living, feeling, thinking individual 
units. The machinist has only to know the principles of physics 
in order to manipulate the parts of the nrachine as he will, to secure 
its harmonious working. But the social leader cannot so easily 
manipulate the individuals of his group. He must understand 
human nature in all its phases; that is, he must know the principles 
of psychology instead of physics to make the social mechanism 
work harmoniously. He must understand all the factors, in other 
words, involved in that adjustment of the activities of individuals 
to one another which is necessary in order that the group may 
work together as a unity. 

Now the factors which are involved in the harmonious adjust- 
ment of the parts of our social machine are evidently very 
numerous. First of all, of course, are the external physical condi- 
tions. These must be such as to favour the normal development 
of human life in all ways, or else the social machine will work badly 
or not at all. But taking favourable conditions in the external 
environment for granted, it is evident that many internal factors 
will need to be considered. First among these is the biological 
make-up of the individuals concerned, and the impulses or instincts 
which this make-up gives rise to. Unless these are such as to 
favour the adjustment of the activities of individuals concerned, we 
can scarcely expect any high degree of social unity. Heredity 
must be right or else our social machine will not work. Beyond 


6. For a more detailed and scientific anal of social i 
Sociology in ite unity see the writer’s 
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heredity, however, and equally important, is the matter of the 
acquired habits of the individuals of the group. Either these 
habits must be similar, or if different, must be such that they can 
be harmoniously co-ordinated, or else again we shall have little or 
no social unity. Mere habituation has much to do with maintain- 
ing social order; and therefore, external circumstances which affect 
habit must be strictly controlled by a group if it is to keep its unity. 
But if any social unity of more than a merely animal sort is to be 
attained, certain purely subjective elements must also be taken into 
account. For in all conscious human groups it is the mental 
attitude of the individuals toward one another that is the final 
decisive factor which decides whether a group shall maintain its 
unity or be disrupted. There are, for example, the feelings, senti- 
ments, beliefs, ideas, and opinions of the individuals of the group. 
Not only must these be similar within certain limits, but the 
members of the group must be more or less conscious of this 
similarity, that is, they must develop mutual sympathy and under- 
standing. From mutual sympathy and understanding, moreover, 
arise confidence and mutual trust which make possible still closer 
co-ordination between the members of a group. 

All of these are necessary that the mechanism of human society 
may work harmoniously. And such facts show conclusively that 
the unity of human groups is essentially a psychic or spiritual 
matter. Destroy the psychic element in it, and we would have no 
society. Even if the psychic element may be only a means to 
perfect the adjustments of life, still it is evidently the absolutely 
decisive factor in the social life of civilized men. And we shall see 
as we proceed that the psychic or spiritual elements in social life are 
not wholly derived from the immediate environment, but have a 
life history of their own. These simple principles of social unity 
apply to all human groups, from the simplest to humanity if it shall 
even become organized. 

But what makes civilization? The level of civilization in social 
development is not reached until, in addition to all of the instincts, 
habits, feelings and sentiments which unite men into groups, we 
have certain socially co-ordinating, unifying ideas and ideals. For 
essentially civilization is the discovery, diffusion, and transmission 
from age to age of the knowledge, beliefs, ideas and ideals by which 
men have found it possible to conquer nature and live together in 
well-ordered groups. It is, in large measure, the substitution of a 
“** subjective environment ’’ of ideas and ideals for the objective 
environment of material objects; and cultural evolution is possible 
only through the continuity of ideas and social values. Civilization, 
in other words, is at the bottom the creation and transmission of 
ideai values by which men regulate their conduct. It is, therefore, 
essentially a spiritual affair and cannot be measured by changes in 
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the material environment, prone as we may be to measure it thus. 
While human society was from the start psychic, it is manifest 
that only in its higher developments does it become so dominated 
by the psychic that it may well be called spiritual. Likeness in 
the beliefs and ideals of its members becomes finally even more 
important than the likeness of impulse, habit, and feeling which was 
the original foundation of group life. 

Civilized human beings, in other words, cannot live together 
harmoniously without some mutually accepted scale of values by 
which they can measure and regulate conduct. They need not only 
the like-mindedness which springs from similar impulses, habits, 
emotions, and feelings, but also generally accepted ideas and ideals 
of life, if they are to achieve any social order worthy to be called 
civilized. A civilized social order must rest upon certain ideal 
values, which, at least in a democratic society, must be accepted by 
a large majority of the population. 

Now, when we look out on Western society, we find absolute 
difference, if not hopeless conflict, between the fundamental beliefs 
and ideals of its members. If Western civilization is at present 
torn with conflicts, it is because just now our world of values is 
topsy-turvy. Faith in the old ideals by which men have lived in 
the past has decayed in many classes, and no new ideals have yet 
been found and generally accepted upon which to build a new social 
order. There is scarcely an institution, from the family to the State, 
which is not in the crucible of fiery criticism and in apparent 
disintegration. Take the institution of the family for illustration. 
Instead of the general acceptance of permanent monogamy as the 
ideal of the family, which it was until very recently in Western 
civilization, we now see this form of the family attacked on every 
side and classes who advocate divorce by mutual consent, free love, 
polygyny, and even promiscuity. The proportion of individuals 
who hold to these views in Western civilization is now so great 
that their existence can no longer be ignored, while it must be 
admitted that an even larger number practise these theories without 
being willing to admit that they hold them as their standards. 
Much of the present criticism of the family, in other words, is no 
longer constructive, but anarchistic and absolutely destructive, and 
is proving so in actual practice. 

Again, if we take modern literature as faithfully reflecting the 
inner condition of our civilization, the absolute disagreement as to 
ideals of life becomes even more plainly visible. A very large part 
of modern literature repudiates not only the traditional standards of 
Christian ethics, but all truly humanitarian standards whatsoever. 
It exalts the individual as an end and as a law unto himself, and not 
infrequently inculcates the gratification of natural impulses and 
appetites as the highest good in life. It often derides the ideals of 
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service and of self-sacrifice for the sake of service, and even the idea 
of social obligation. The individual and his feelings are its supreme 
value. It is not simply a few minor writers who thus flout the 
traditional morality of Christendom in the family and in general 
social relations, but some of the foremost names in literature to-day. 
The decay of our moral ideals is evident, then, from even a cursory 
acquaintance with modern literature, 

If we take the United States as an example of one of the most 
developed nations in Western civilization, we find that it illustrates 
the utmost confusion and conflict with respect to the higher values 
of life. Every American, of course, with the exception of a few 
belated idealists, is agreed as to the value of wealth, and of the 
comfort and power and position which wealth will bring. Practi- 
cally every American is also agreed as to the value of individual 
liberty, the power to do as one pleases, with a minimum of social 
constraint. Most Americans are also probably in agreement as to 
the value of health, or at least they are rapidly coming to such 
agreement. Finally, the American people seem to be becoming 
convinced of the value of knowledge, and so of education, at least 
the education of information. But if there are other social values 
of moment, as to which the American people are in practically 
unanimous agreement, the writer is at a loss to mention them. They 
are certainly not in agreement as to the value of the family, 
property, government, morality, or religion. ‘‘ It is useless to 
deny,’’ says Professor Giddings, ‘‘ that our present tendency in 
the United States is toward anarchy in all those fields of human 
interest which we have not yet brought under the iron hand of our 
central government ’’; and he might have added, especially in the 
field of social ideals. 

Again, if we take modern Germany as an example of one of the 
most developed peoples in Europe, we find that in it certain 
tendencies of our civilization have come to a head. We find that 
practical ethics has become based upon a crude evolutionary 
naturalism, which has eventuated in the worship of power, as in 
Nietzsche and von Treitschke. Speaking from personal experience, 
I should say that a hard materialism seems to dominate the great 
mass of the German people from pauper to prince. This materialism 
expresses itself in a great many socially negative doctrines— 
doctrines which are not favourable to increasing human solidarity. 
In the ruling classes, there has been increasing worship of the army 
system, and tacit, if not open, acceptance of the beliefs that the 
might of the State is the supreme right, and that the end 
justifies the means. Hence for a long period a Machiavellian 
political philosophy has dominated in Germany, not only in 
practical politics, but to a large extent in academic circles also. A 
very large school of German historical and political writers have 
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endorsed such views. It is over a generation since Gustav von 
Riimelin, the renowned chancellor of the University of Tiibingen, 
declared’ that the principles of Christian morality could not 
possibly be applied to politics, and especially not to the relations 
between nations. This doctrine has been constantly re-echoed, and 
it is no wonder that a recent German militarist writer can declare : 
‘“‘ This law [of love] can claim no significance for the relations of 
one country to another, since its application to politics would lead 
to a conflict of duties . . . . Christian morality is personal, and in 
its nature cannot be political.’ With such ignoring of humanity, 
it is not surprising, either, that the doctrines of Nietzsche, although 
individualistic rather than nationally egoistic, with their negation of 
all Christian, and of most social virtues, have proved popular in 
German society. 

It would be unjust, of course, to say that all Germans accept 
such views of life as have just been indicated, quite as much as it 
would be unjust to charge them with accepting free love and poly- 
gamy because some of their writers have advocated such practices. 
But it is necessary to point out how far the pendulum has swung 
toward barbarism in a people once famed among European peoples 
for their social idealism and Christian piety.6 But Germany only 
illustrates the reversion towards barbarism in Western civilization 
generally. And this reversion toward barbarism in the ideals of 
life must be regarded as one of the chief causes of the present 
fierce struggle among European nations. It would not be difficult 
to cite many instances of recrudescence of barbarism among other 
European peoples. Indeed, the most distressing thing about the 
present war is not the frightful destruction of life and property, but 
the barbarous hatred manifested by the contending nations toward 
each other—a hatred such as has scarcely been witnessed in recent 
European wars. In Germany, for example, admirals, generals, 
journalists, and even university professors and theologians seem 
to have vied with each other in the expression of the most bitter 
hatred toward England; while, on the side of the allies the most 
eminent Belgian writer of the century, M. Maeterlinck, has said 
that no mercy must be shown the Germans; that “‘ they must be 
destroyed as we destroy a nest of wasps.’’® How world peace is to 
issue from the atmosphere of envenomed hate which now enshrouds 
the classes, nations, and races of the modern world, is difficult for 
even the wisest man to see. Mr. H. G. Wells’s prophetic picture 
of the destruction of modern civilization seems within the measure 
of possible realization. 

7. See his Reden und Aufeatze, Vol. I, pp. 144—191. 

8. By “barbarism” I mean that state of civilisation in which the chief social 
sanctions and little or no control is e 
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Now these statements are not made as a basis for any pessimistic 
conclusion. They are simply given as facts. Such facts are 
indications, to be sure, of grave social disorder; but such disorder, 
may, to a certain extent, be a normal accompaniment of the pro- 
. found social changes through which Western civilization is now 
2 passing. To be sure, the negative social ideas which now prevail 
5 among certain classes in Western nations cannot be considered an 
zZ indication of social normality. On the contrary, they present real 
dangers; but our contention is that in passing from one type of 
social order to another we must expect a certain amount of confu- 
sion in regard to the ideas and ideals by which men govern their 
lives. It is impossible for societies to change their methods of 
living without some degree of confusion, just as it is impossible for 
individuals to make such changes without some confusion. And if 
the change which has to be made is a great one, there is liable to 
be opportunity for much conflict between different groups, whether 
classes or nations. 

Moreover, so far as a sound social philosophy can discern, there 
is nothing necessary or inevitable about the hatred and conflicts of 
classes and nations which we are now witnessing. Lack of right 
ideals of social life and lack of sympathetic understanding will 
explain most of the conflict. Hence there is a good scientific basis 
a for a melioristic attitude toward the present conflicts which seem to 
2 threaten to tear our civilization asunder. Whatever the issue of 
the present war, only able social leadership is needed to lead the 
nations to something higher and better than nineteenth century 
civilization, possibly even to a real solidarity of humanity. If we 
are in hopeless conflict, it can only be because we are in hopeless 
conflict regarding the ideals of life, in utter disagreement concern- 
ing the fundamental principles by which men should live. Not 
until we can reach some unity in social doctrine on a sound 
scientific basis, as Comte long ago proclaimed, can we have either 
stability in our civilization or unity and peace in our social life. 

But if the present war is due to a lack of unity in the social 
philosophy underlying our civilization, if it is a contest between 
social systems and social ideals within that civilization, and if 
moreover such confusion and conflict is normal, especially in 
periods of transition, where is the danger? May we not adopt a 
completely optimistic attitude, and say that the best ideals and best 
social system are bound to win out in the present struggle? The 
reply is that in neither history nor sociology is there any assurance 
of continuous progressive social evolution. There is no assurance 
that when the institutions and values of a civilization are destroyed, 
they will be replaced by better ones. On the contrary, there is 
always the danger that there will be a reversion to a lower type of 
social order and of civilization. To see this, let us recall again the 
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nature of civilization, that it consists essentially in the propagation 
and conservation of ideal values. We see immediately that civiliza- 
tion is from its very nature a fragile affair; that it is possible for 
any of the great value traditions of civilized society at any moment 
to be destroyed, especially those which have respect to the higher 
institutions and relationships. And as Professor Hobhouse says: 
‘* If the tradition is broken, the race begins again where it stood 
before the tradition was formed.”’ !° It is easily possible, in other 
words, for civilized societies to return to barbarism, though a 
complete return would perhaps take centuries in the case of high 
civilizations, since not all civilizing traditions could be broken 
down at once. The decay of higher social values may, of course, 
go on in times of peace through the undermining of the sense of 
social obligation and social responsibility by materialism and 
individualism ; and we have seen it long going on among ourselves. 
But in periods of international war and internal revolutions, with 
their bloody conflicts between peoples and classes, the process of 
social disintegration and of relapse towards barbarism may be 
infinitely accelerated. For in such conflicts the animal instincts of 
man are frightfully stimulated and apt to gain control, while 
negative social doctrines are made the impossible foundations of 
social order. Where such conflicts are long continued, the social 
loss and damage may become irreparable. 

When we say that the modern social problem is fundamentally 
spiritual, and due to confusion and conflict with regard to the ideals 
of life, and that the present war is essentially a phase of this conflict, 
we must not be understood to deny the presence of many non- 
spiritual factors in the social problem or among the causes of the 
war. Man’s social life, like individual character, develops about 
two poles—one the material conditions of life, and the other the 
psychic controls over life, which are represented by values, ideas, 
and ideals. No one who has investigated the social conditions of 
the present would deny for one instant the importance of the 
material conditions of life, especially of economic conditions, upon 
our Civilization, and so upon this European war. But admitting 
the importance of the material conditions of life, no one has shown 
how these conditions can be controlled except through ideas. 
Unless the psychic element can exercise some control over economic 
conditions, e.g., a melioristic attitude toward the problems of our 
civilization is impossible. The attack upon those problems must 
come in the first instance through bringing to bear upon them our 
ideas, ideals, and valuations. This means that our ideas, ideals, 
and values must be so expanded that they include, and give 
adequate recognition to, the material conditions of life. 


10. Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 39. 
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The present situation in Western civilization then, we repeat, 
calls for no pessimism, but only alertness and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of real dangers and difficulties, and a genuine largeness of 
mind in seeing all the factors involved, on the part of social leaders. 
Western civilization needs a great social and spiritual awakening. 
Let us hope that the present war will bring it. Our whole social 
atmosphere must be changed. The tradition of peace and goodwill 
must be established among the nations, and justice between man 
and man. We need a new social philosophy which will lay bare 
the faults in existing civilization. In any constructive programme 
for the future we must recognize that certain rotten stones were laid 
in the foundations of Western civilization ; and that these must be 
removed if the whole superstructure is not to fall. As examples, we 
need only point to the materialism, individualism, and hyper- 
nationalism of the nineteenth century, which the twentieth century 
also is apparently starting out to take as its practical guides. These 
doctrines are socially negative; materialism, because at bottom it 
denies the reality of the spiritual or psychic elements which alone 
make civilization possible; individualism, because it denies the 
reality of the common life, upon recognition of which must rest 
the sense of social responsibility and obligation ; hyper-nationalism, 
or national egoism, because it denies the common life of humanity 
and the unlimited obligation of nations to humanity. Yet we have 
been trying to build the delicate and complex structure of a 
humanitarian civilization upon these socially negative and destruc- 
tive doctrines. So embedded are they in the structure of our 
civilization that their most prominent advocates are found among 
our intellectual and social élite. Even sociologists, who are 
supposed to be trying to find the solution of the social problem, are 
sometimes found among their supporters. To such an extent are 
even scientific men the puppets of their time ! 

With such social doctrines, it is no wonder that our civilization 
has evidently been breeding within itself a mass of barbarians who 
do not respect its higher values. These are the only enemies of 
which it has need to be afraid ; for Western civilization is no longer 
threatened by external foes. If its walls are ever pulled down it will 
not be by the barbarians of Africa or Asia, but by the barbarians 
within its gates. Scarcely has civilization achieved security from 
attack without, when enemies within its own ranks seem about to 
betray and destroy it. 

This, then, is the end of the whole matter, that if Western 
civilization is not to go down through a series of hopeless conflicts 
between nations and classes it must have a re-birth of humanitarian 
ethics, that is, ‘‘ an ethics which shali teach the individual to find 
his self-development and his happiness in the service of others, 
and which will forbid any individual, class, nation, or even race 
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from. regarding itself as an end in itself apart from the rest of 
humanity.”” The general acceptance of such an ethics would have 
prevented the present war; and whatever the issue of the struggle, 
only the frank acceptance of such humanitarianism by the leaders 
of future civilization can save the world from a series of endless 


conflicts between classes, nations, and races. 
A. ELttwoop. 
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WARDOM AND PEACEDOM: SUGGESTIONS 
TOWARDS AN INTERPRETATION.' 


{ cite from a friend’s letter before me: “‘ Write your thoughts 
about this War. Can there be wars of progress? Is this the end 
of Capitalism, or, as some think, the destruction of our civilisation ? 
What does it all mean, and whither are we drifting ?’’ 

We cannot answer such questions, it will be said; but let us 
at any rate go on asking them. Is it not through asking all manner 
of questions that we find the right questions, the questions answer- 
able by research or by reflection? So each new science grows. 
Why not then a science of war—a branch of sociology of course, but 
still a distinctive and rational strategology; or, more exactly, a 
description of wars or strateography, with an interpretation of their 
significance—as far as may be indeed, a strategosophy. Let us at 
least ask a few of the questions for beginning the inquiries of such a 
science. What have been the main and characteristic wars of 
history, particularly of recent history? Can any order be observed 
in their recurrence; and if so, of what kind or kinds? In what 
regions have wars especially prevailed, and where have they been 
rarest? How far are they related to racial and anthropological 
origins; how far to predominant occupational activities, such as 
hunting and fishing, as compared with pastoral life and the labours 
of the peasant, and all these in various conditions of climate, 
production, etc.? Why, for instance, have the hunter and warrior 
Assyrian vanished, while their contemporaries, the peaceful 
Chinese peasants, still inhabit the earth in ever-increasing multi- 
tude ? 

There is a large popular literature of War, and all of great 
pretensions—with Bernhardi, and others too numerous to mention, 
for its prophets; and a pro-sociology, however inadequate, mythic, 
or false, cannot but be suggestive. Such writers have long made 
affirmations—in the name of anthropology and history, of human 
psychology and the rest—as to the eternal and ultimate combative- 
ness of man; so that by sheer iteration, if not argument, a majority 
of the public seem to have come to believe them. Yet where, in 
any scientific forms, are their arguments to be found? And where 
the answers of the clamantly bellicose writers to such reasoned and 
vividly stated arguments as those, for instance, of Kropotkin or 
Tolstoi? But of the vast literature of war and peace our poor 
society has practically nothing—not from its plentiful lack of 


1. A Paper read before the Civies Group of the Sociological Society, Nov. 27, 1914. 
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means : it has not yet sought it. But why should it not appeal to 
the various Peace Societies, who would surely willingly help to a 
bibliography, if not even to the beginning of a special library ? 

To these Peace Societies we might, and should, return the 
service of that condensed summary and that manifold classification 
of wars which must be the necessary scientific preliminary to any 
adequate interpretation of them. At first, no doubt, the problem 
seems insuperably difficult. It is the problem of describing a great 
game of life and death for multitudes, in fitful labyrinthine progress 
since man, and indeed his progenitors, have been upon the earth ; in 
which the changing pieces are also players, and in which even the 
greatest players may be but pieces in their turn. Nevertheless, in 
the tangled and seeming confused chronology of history are there 
not observable some periodicities of recurrence, waves correspond- 
ing to generations and semi-generations, as has been once and 
again pointed out, and as often apparently forgotten? May not the 
history of wars be more orderly than it has seemed? So may not 
the war centres be marked out, amid more stable ones, upon the 
world’s map of different periods, much as we map volcanic centres 
and earthquake areas, and work in each field of catastrophic and 
seeming fortuitous activity until an orderly vulcanology and 
seismology are attained? And besides seeking for such areas of 
war phenomena as may be discovered in space and in time, may 
we not enumerate and classify the different types of war, in terms 
of the social functioning and institutions of the peoples ? 

May we not go further, and generalize wars in terms of the 
essential types of human society, temporal and spiritual and their 
outer relations? For the ‘‘ people ’’ and “‘ chiefs,”’ in varying form, 
ever compose the temporal orders. The “‘ intellectuals’’ and 
‘* emotionals ’’ (or shall we say intuitionals and expressionals ?) are 
no less permanently recognizable as making up the spiritual order 
which (as only economists can forget) is the indispensable and 
invariable hemisphere of any and every society—from the Regulars 
and Seculars of Catholicism to the specialists and popular writers 
or teachers, or the scientists and journalists of the larger world 
to-day. Some wars have been among the people, and more among 
the chiefs ; many have been between chiefs and people—with results 
here aristocratic, there democratic. Amid these conflicts the 
Regulars, as we call them, from their antique cloisters, their modern 
studies or laboratories, have taken a not infrequent part (before and 
since their invention of gunpowder for instance); and still more the 
Seculars, whether as preachers or orators, writers or singers. 

Such then are some of the inquiries which the sociologist cannot 
avoid, the more now that historians have accumulated ample 
materials for him, and indeed have in large measure anticipated his 
inquiries, especially as philosophers of history—although in a too 
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vaguely speculative form, in rebound from the too strictly annalist 
form of their historical material. It is between these two extremes 
that the path of sociological interpretation must lie; and may 
not such studies of war as those here pleaded for be one main 
method of advancing the science of society ? 

To give all this clearer definition, let us map out once more the 
stream of history and re-edit (as some of us have been doing for 
many years) upon a larger and fuller scale than ever, that ‘‘ graphic 
chart of history’’ which has so long been a-making, so often 
compiled in parts, by historical workers, and of which the construc- 
tion has been only temporarily pushed aside during that intensive 
criticism and study of documents which has been the main (and 
very necessary) task of historians in our own and recent times. 
Upon this chart let us mark no longer merely the successions of 
princes and their few most decisive battles, but, with a more vivid 
notation, insert the long waves and surging eddies of international 
and national wars. We have thus a means of comparison of wars 
which turns out strangely suggestive, and even yields at times 
general ideas; of which a single one, well worth pondering, may 
be offered here—that any advantages arising from war between 
two parties, A. and B., frequently turn out to be to some third party 
or parties, C. or X., by them unforeseen or altogether unknown. 

Leave now this ordinary annalist’s chart of universal history, 
with its wars and names and dates inserted to the full, and ask : Can 
we not next construct the same contemporary graphic for the 
philosophy of history—that is, of history without the characteristic 
names and the particular dates which identify the individual wave 
crests and wave marks—and map the great tides of time to which 
th» waves belonged? In broad and simple ways we all do this: as 
when we speak of Greco-Roman times and their civilization, of the 
Middle Ages, of the Renaissance, and of the Revolution. For these 
then, and with such sub-divisions as we may, let us map out the 
main, the characteristic, social formations and types—again, that is, 
the people and their chiefs; the relevant (not merely surviving 
contemporary) intellectuals and emotionals, To give it definiteness 
we have to recall, first the people in their homes and workshops, 
their town-halls; next the chiefs in their castles or palaces; the 
intellectuals in their yet more strangely varying cloisters (studies, 
laboratories, studios) up to date; and briefly, the expressionals, 
from their pulpits to their pamphlets or newspaper columns, as the 
age may determine. Thus arises a fresh image—no longer so 
much of the flowing streams of national existences through time, 
now uniting again, or it may be separating anew, like the tributaries 
or branches of a river—but rather of a more organic and fourfold 
growth of grouped (or rather whorled) branches of a single tree of 
civilization. This main fourfold growth takes place upon the great 
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scale but rarely, only with the advent of a new order of things, as 
when the Middle Ages give place to the Renaissance, or the 
Renaissance to the Revolution. This tree of history the studious 
traveller may see in every city he visits; for from its changing town 
plan, its corresponding monuments, edifices, survivals of all kinds, 
he reconstructs the main aspect of its branching and fruiting, in 
wondrously complete detail of ramifications. All this is as yet too 
much overlooked by the annalist historians of library and document 
room, more even than by their literary predecessors, and by the 
observant connoisseurs of art and its museums. 

Not less significant than the survivals of the ancient beauty of 
such historic city-trees are the dead branches left by time, the 
breakages and scars caused by its wars. Here in the natural and 
social palimpsest of the city are in fact the truest records ; for history 
is no more a book science than are the sciences of nature—albeit 
themselves also each in books, and ever increasing them, yet ever 
(on pain of stagnation) allowing the authority of records and 
catalogues to usurp the place of that direct and first-hand interpre- 
tation of phenomena—that study of forms, living or fossil, which 
is their essential test. 

In each of these various social formations, and their branches, 
we see the traces of wars, wars usually of all the kinds named, and 
in groupings and combinations of them. But beyond all alike, are 
there not more important war-movements, more terrific, more epic, 
more significant, because associated with great transitions—nodal 
wars, we may perhaps call them? Such for instance are the 
barbarian invasions through which the Roman order slowly gave 
place to the medizval system. So again, may the Wars of the 
Reformation be called nodal or transitional, with as their provisional 
settlement, the Thirty Years War, though accompanied by sowings 
of dragon’s teeth, once and again and even now springing up in 
armed men. So, once more, were plainly transitional the Wars of 
the Revolution, continuing into those of the Napoleonic Empire, 
with their consequences manifold. In such ways are we not 
moving at least to fuller questioning of what may be the origins, 
the nature, the significance, the possibilities, of the stupendous war 
in which we find ourselves engaged to-day? We come back, it 
may seem, to little beyond the vaguely general but suggestive 
questions quoted at the outset. Still it is something to have been 
seeing some lines of possible research: as we return upon these, 
further lights may develop. In what other way save by thus 
observing and recording, researching and pondering, do we reach 
scientific views of anything? And as these methods are applied, 
in what departments of inquiry have they failed to yield some 
results, and growing ones? The scientific and comparative (that 
is the historico-sociological) study of war may therefore be fairly 
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attempted ; and when was there ever so vast and vivid an oppor- 
tunity? If we fail now, we may well be asked (and we shall be), 
Of what value is your sociology after all ? 

If time and space permitted we should here return anew over 
the field, and, like M. de Bloch for his particular illustrative 
purpose, not be satisfied till we had prepared a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of war, together with an exhibition even more comprehensive 
than his War Museum at Paris in 1goo, later established at 
Lausanne. The collection of materials towards such an exhibition 
has long been one main task of the Edinburgh Outlook Tower; 
it already forms a substantial part of the Cities and Town-planning 
Exhibition; and the study of such accumulations, incomplete 
though they are, may fairly justify the claim, even the challenge, 
to the annalist and documentary historian, that the study of regions 
and cities is not less necessary than his own line of inquiry, nor 
less fruitful. Further, when, as not infrequently happens, the 
reading of towns and cities with the help of plans and pictures 
yields results and views of war and peace differing substantially 
from the interpretations of more official historians, there is clear 
need for a reconsideration of the whole subject in the light of this 
fresh line of inquiry as well as of that of written authority. For 
definite examples of such re-reading of wars in their effect upon 
cities and civilisation, of cities, and above all of metropolitan cities, 
ancient and modern, in their too little realised productivity as 
regards wars, we can here but refer (a) to the Cities and Town- 
planning Exhibition, and the too condensed thesis of its catalogues, 
and (6) to the growing Survey of Edinburgh (a peculiarly complete 
and representative war-city) in the Outlook Tower, and (c) to the 
corresponding surveys now happily in progress at Oxford, Dublin, 
and other centres of the contemporary movement towards regional 
surveys, geographic and historical, contemporary and social. 

Enough, however, has surely been said to express the present 
thesis—of possible and fruitful sociological studies and interpreta- 
tions of War, upon a scale of greater completeness and care than 
hitherto, such as is customarily given in every rational science, even 
in its smallest fields. 


Il. 


The previous inquiries may seem “too scientific,’ for some, 
and “‘ too academic ”’ or “‘ too detached ’’ for others, when now, 
not cities alone but the world is burning. What then of contem- 
porary social evolution, and of this war in it? Is the conflagration 
making more or less of an end of the existing world-system, 
political, social, or both, with phoenix-like advent of a new order 
of things; or something, which, despite the unpredecented 
magnitudes of areas and numbers, is less significant qualitatively ? 
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Who can yet say? But in the meantime, we are not merely 
politicians that we should only wait and see: we may be thinking 
out lines of inquiry without which we may see too little even when 
opportunity arises. 

Of such lines of inquiry here, perhaps, is one. Assuming, as 
characteristic and dominant in contemporary evolution, the 
Revolution—the Revolution industrial and economic, political and 
social, philosophic and scientific, as its historians have described 
it—had it not largely developed, historically, in France, in Britain, 
and in Germany, into imperial systems, widely diverging in 
temporal and spiritual powers from the liberalism and industrialism 
which characterised their parentage and birth? And are not both 
liberalism and imperialism more and more dominated by financial- 
ism, so that in each great country the social system is a complex 
mixture, an unstable equilibrium? Again, are not these three (or 
triune) systems, with their corresponding life, thought, and belief, 
largely, perhaps increasingly, confined to the governing and the 
prosperous classes, while the working class has long and increas- 
ingly been formulating its criticism—first of liberalism in terms of 
radicalism, next of imperialism in terms of socialism, and even of 
financialism (commonly most sacred of all) in the profanest terms, 
even at times those of anarchism itself? Here then are conditions 
of instability, international and intranational alike, of the extremest 
kind, as well as on the greatest scale; and, in the comparative 
disproportion, even poverty (or shall we say arrested development ?) 
of intellectual and expressional powers among all six parties con- 
cerned, the dangers, incentives, and opportunities of world collisions 
are all the greater. To wait is dangerous, to see is difficult: can 
we not foresee? Can we not at least survey the situation a degree 
more clearly ? 

It will not be denied that the peace of the past generation, 
especially since 1870-71, has been no peace, but one of latent war. 
So plainly, so fully, has this been the case, that there are many to 
whom the extreme state of war preparations has seemed, if not the 
very norm of human existence, at any rate its inevitable burden, 
destined ever to further accumulations until it crushes civilisation 
beneath its fall. Here at any rate is a pro-sociological theory ; but 
may we not, from wider survey and more comparative reflection, 
attain a truer, not to say a less hopeless one? Grant by all means, 
that we in our lifetime have practically only known wars and 
rumours and preparations of wars—that, when not in patent war, 
we have lived in latent war; but do not let us go on with the absurd 
misnomer of giving to this period of latency, this task of govern- 
ments and industries in tending the germination of dragon’s teeth, 
the great name of Peace. Absurd! What intelligent mind of the 
civilised past, be he Greek or Roman, Jew or Christian, would for 
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a moment confuse two such distinct social states under one term ? 
While for intelligent contemporaries of civilisations other than our 
own—be they Hindu, Buddhist or Chinese, among the great 
cultures, Africans or Melanesians among the simple ones—the 
current contradiction in terms of latent War with Peace is no less 
obvious. 

Let us then, civilized Occidentals though we be, try to be clear, 
simple and honest (that is, scientific) with ourselves. Must we not 
condense our unmistakeable wars, our thin-veiled, war-preparing 
pseudo-peace, under some one single common category—say, of War- 
dom? Andthencecome more clearly to ask, What then of Peacedom, 
peace proper, free from war and war-makings alike? May we not 
next in turn monograph this, and with description and interpreta- 
tion no less than we have sketched for war? We shall be told, of 
course, that no such state exists, ever has existed, or ever will 
exist ; but a statement so grandly independent of biology, of anthro- 
pology and history, of psychology and ethics, is not for sociologists, 
and its would-be god-like sweep is plainly from lower origins. 
Si vis pacem, para pacem—seek peace and ensue it: that is the 
touchstone of vital fact as surely as its plausibly poisonous travesty, 
so long and widely current, is of literally mortal error. Here 
again, the thesis alone can be stated, not the argument in detail. 
Enough for the moment if the general idea and nomenclature be 
clear—the idea of War Kinetic, and our commonly so-called ‘‘peace’’ 
as mere war static and potential, indeed potentializing, as being 
but rhythmic phases of what we should call Wardom. Whether 
liberals, imperialists, or financiers, whether radicals, socialists, or 
anarchists (in whatever muddle or combinations, crossings, and 
blendings matters little, and however we may talk of “‘ peace”’ 
matters perhaps even less), it is in Wardom that we live, move, 
and have our being. Peacedom is for us at best a logical and 
ethical ideal (a beautiful one some may even grant, though not all), 
but not for us a practicable one. Agreed, for you, while in that mind, 
certainly not: but for others, in a more right mind (the mind which 
has learned and discerned that in this universe what is true, good, 
and beautiful is also and thereby practicable) Peacedom is here 
already. 

What then of its working? That Peacedom affords a truer 
view of life and evolution, organic and social, than does War- 
dom, is a hard saying for us who (few more than the present 
writer) have been brought up from youth upon the impressive 
nature-myth of Darwin—a myth dazzling to British and German 
minds alike. For the British it was the projection upon nature of 
their progress of machines through cumulative patenting, and the 
co-adaptive struggle of guns and armour. For the Germans it was 
the projection of progress by victorious war-cycles, with ever- 
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improving guns, artillery of ever-enlarging calibre. By the help 
of touching such analogies, far more than Darwin or his disciples 
ever realized, did he persuade a whole generation, blinded to 
life and its uses by their inventions of mechanisms in competition, 
towards at any rate some rude idea of evolution. Nemi, ** the priest 
who slew the layer, and shall himself be slain,’ had his day anew, 
this time of nearly world-wide spiritual authority ; but his laying to 
rest is none the less assumed. In this view of life and evolution 
all the sterner mythologies have practically come back disguised as 
science, and unrecognized as mythology because of their practical 
omission of the fairer and nobler elements which the ancient myths 
contained: as of Thor and Loki (force and fraud), but without 
Balder the beautiful even as slain, much less as returning to life. 
Atropus, the third Fate with the shears, and Siva the Destroyer have 
re-appeared as Natural Selection and been presented as essentially 
creator and preserver in one, and the creative and progressive 
breaths of Brahma, dimly apparent, have been explained away as 
mere ‘‘ spontaneous and indefinite variations.” ! 


III. 


So important is the concept of Peacedom that to give it some 
fuller definiteness is a problem not to be escaped, however beyond 
the limits of a brief and preliminary outline may be its efficient 
treatment. Enough here for the moment if we define it as turning 
essentially on Eupsychics, instead of on the psychics and kako- 
psychics, of Wardom, essentially based as they are on fear and hate. 
Thereby we are not only evolving patriotism to a fuller public spirit, 
and utilising it more continuously towards finer issues, more civic 
and more human alike; but we are sublimating that courage and 
chivalry which have been its earnest in Wardom towards ever 
higher and more enduring forms. The aims of Peacedom lie in 
Etho-politics, not merely in politics: hence it is polito-genetic, 
re-creative of cities and their politics, not centralised, metropolitan, 
and megalopolitan in the main, as in the main is Wardom to-day. 
Where Wardom is destructive of cities in war and careless of their 
life and growth in what it calls peace, Peacedom is reconstruc- 
tive, in both the rural and urban order, recovering the concept of 
industry and of economics from their patent misuse, as dominated 
respectively by mechanism and by money. Hence its activity is as 
definitely geotechnic as war is geoklastic. War, among its 

1, Faller, and therefore of course fairer, summaries of Darwin's will be 
The Evolution of Sex and Evolution and Sea, written conjointly with Professor J. Arthur 

10mson, a different reading an:l mye aay of the evolution of species is ven ; 
these theories, onl with 


and it rests with the disbeliever in Peacedom to overturn 
them such teaching as that of Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid. 
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superiorities to the peace of Wardom, is undeniably neotechnic 
where the latter is still little save paleotechnic;' but the neo- 
technic character of Wardom is too much concentrated upon 
weapons, while that of Peacedom rises into all the arts. That all 
these factors have existed in the past, and have never wholly 
disappeared even amid the long predominance of Wardom in our 
occidental civilisation; that they are capable of great, of incom- 
parable, development as soon as we apply our minds to them with 
the vigour with which we have sought Wardom and ensued it—are 
theses which may safely be left to win their way through contro- 
versy. As a salient example of the development of Peacedom 
amidst the very age of Wardom, take the completion of the Panama 
Canal, with all that it means to-day to Americans, not only for 
war-communications, for geotechnics and health, but for the reform 
of industry and its organisation—as, in brief, an example of how 
Peacedom has triumphs exceeding those of war. Yet the war 
preparations of Europe, before the present War broke out at all, 
corresponded, it has been computed, to the outlay upon a whole 
Panama Canal ten times over per year! Is it then altogether so 
absurd to believe that, as the world awakens from Wardom, and 
even from putting too much faith in legalities and arbitrations and 
other pious restraints of age, and sets itself to finding for youth 
and energy more of ‘‘ noble and impassioned things to do,’’ con- 
structive Peacedom may have its turn, and not in the transforma- 
tions of material environment alone, but in the ennoblement of 


human life as well ? 


IV. 


In such ways as the foregoing we may approach the internal 
social problems of the war from a higher standpoint than that 
of relief funds, or other philanthropies and palliatives of Wardom, 
and more fully constructive than the Fabian memorandum, 
although that is so far the most statesmanlike (because construc- 
tive) programme available. As a single example of the needed 
further advance, let me take an example from my own profession 
of town-planning, since it claims and seeks to organise architecture, 
as architecture in turn seeks to organise the visible arts with many 
detailed crafts and industries, and all their accessories in turn. 
Add then to Mr. Sidney Webb’s unanswerably convincing plea 
for public works of many kinds, a regulation of them towards civic 
needs, defined upon the town plan, more orderly than can possibly 
be prepared without the town plan as it is at present. We have a 
scattered set of too much mere individual suggestions in detail, 
without general civic survey at all. If, in a word, the present war 


1. Cf The writer’s Cities in Evolution for definition and use of these terms. 
(Williams & Norgate, 1915). 
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crisis and its needed remedial measures should lead us to an 
adequately comprehensive study of our towns and their possibilities, 
we shall emerge from the War with Peacedom clearer before us, 
and with economics of wealth and increments of common weal 
going far towards realising a new citizenship and its city beautiful 
together. 

One other illustration for the present, distinct from yet congruent 
with the preceding, and capable of being followed as far further as 
the reader pleases. At the outset of war particularly, one of our 
first impulses is to economise, and how better may economy be 
effected than at the expense of luxuries? Yet here is the confession 
of that mere past ‘‘ peace ’’ which we would fain see past for ever— 
that its luxuries were unworthy ones: for when, as in far past 
Peacedom’s times, the luxuries and arts were of nobler kind, it 
was the comforts that were more readily dispensed with. In 
modern London, however, perhaps of all places and times, must 
not this proposition seem the unlikeliest and the least practical of 
all in the present paper? Suppose, however, that the hasty aban- 
donment of the artist to unemployment and its deterioration, 
accompanied as it is by a practical arrest of publishing, a paralysis 
of the drama, a neglect of music, a lowering of education, and so 
on, be, instead of the wave of virtuous asceticism it thinks itself, 
really at bottom the instinctive reaction of the paleotechnic order, 
of Wardom, all its divisions, liberal, imperial and financial, with 
their labour critics also, for self-preservation against the neotechnic 
forces and resources which are now being set free for mobilisation 
against it? If sociologists be really awaking to current problems, 
must they not soon consider this aspect of the war-situation—that 
as war needs and advances with the mechanical and chemical arts 
and sciences, so Peacedom yet more needs the fine arts, the organic 
sciences, and with all a fuller psychic and social education? In 
the architectural, constructive, and artistic unemployed lie the 
possibilities of renewing our cities, of raising their industries to 
finer and finer levels, of an economic endeavour far more enduring 
and renewing than are the attempts to “‘ collar Germany’s trade,”’ 
turning mainly, it is to be noted, upon those cheaper and more 
sweated levels which appeal to the advertising profiteer in parti- 
cular and the paleotechnic public generally. So also the organi- 
sation of the unemployed among the musical and dramatic 
professions, in recital and play, in worthy masque and seemly ritual 
and noble drama expressing the higher national aspirations, too 
apt in war time to be but crudely expressed, would not only cheer 
and support the present winter, but invigorate and inspire it to 
fuller productivity, to more vigorous endurance and chivalrous use 
of arms, and restore the Muses to their place in a civilisation 
worthier the name than ours has been and is. 
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The working world is rightly discerning that it is less desirable 
at this time than ever to go on hurrying what is still childhood at 
its school-leaving age into production. Here is for it the potential 
organization—from the unemployed of art and music and literature, 
of science and skill, of a new and accessory education service which 
could not but notably reinforce and aid the existing one, and, 
united with that service, turn out a new type of youth, ready for 
incorporation into neotechnic industry and civic life. As the boy 
scout differs from the hooligan he will soon have eliminated (through 
incorporating and transforming his active virtues), so would this 
deeper and fuller and higher education invigorate the too pallid 
and lawless schoolikin and streetikin of our existing output. While 
the social change, of art reclaimed from its predominant tasks of 
multiplying luxuries for the indifferent, and finding its ancient place 
of public service and education in one, would itself be a renewal 
of Peacedom well-nigh forgotten since the days of the cathedral 
builders. But all this, it may truly be said, is for the artists them- 
selves to be thinking out anew. Assuredly it is: and at this very 
time many of them, and before the winter is over many more, will be 
thinking over their social and civic place, and how best to be utiliz- 
ing the present crisis towards finding it. Much of the best art work 
of the world has been done before and in times of war and stress. 

To the facile criticism of ‘‘ how is all this to be paid for ?’’ the 
answer is partly easy, partly difficult. Easy, because people have 
to be kept alive somehow, and as (even if the above argument of 
heightened usefulness be left aside) they had better be producing 
what they can than undergoing the deterioration of the unem- 
ployed. Difficult, too, no doubt, because our present paleotechnic 
finance, our feeble monetary economics have neither the ways nor 
the means of organizing the notation and the book-keeping of such 
tasks. For these a more civic notation may be required, adaptable 
to higher forms of wealth and modes of service than those for which 
our money routines and credit have been built up. But again, why 
should we not invent such a notation in principle, and work it out 
more fully in practice ? 

Patrick GEDDES. 
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THE MOBILISATION OF NATIONAL CREDIT, 


Wirtu SpeciaL REFERENCE TO CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE. 


The Conference reported below was convened to discuss some 
of the issues raised in Mr. Branford’s paper on the Mobilisa- 
tion of National Credit, published in the October number of the 
Review. It was held on sane en 1oth, 1914, under the chairman- 


ship of Mr. J. A. Hobson. 


Mr. J. A. Hopson. 


Mr. J. A. Hopson (Chairman) said that the outbreak of the 

nt war had caused so great a shock to our economic system 
that it had been impelling a great many people to let their minds 
play more freely the conceptions of economic life than at or- 
dinary times. The term ‘‘ mobilisation of credit ’’ was, if not used 
for the first time, at least popularised for the first time, as a result 
of the outbreak of this war and the consequent disturbance of finan- 
cial arrangements. The measures taken by the Government to deal 
with high finance at that time not merely were novel but they had 
played havoc with the view-points of many people. These arrange- 
ments were primarily directed to the larger aspects of financial 
business. Every business man, great or small, was a financier 
and at times desired to realise his concrete capital in terms 
of credit or purchasing power. At these times they had recourse to 
the pawnshop or the bank, according to the nature of their resources 
and their condition in life. For the most profitable part of 
banking is virtually identical with pawn-broking i.e., making ad- 
vances on securities. 

Now the financial history of this and other countries in the first 
few months of the war made some momentous revelations reg- 
arding the basis of the credit system. It immediately displayed the 
truth that our great joint-stock banks of private profit-making share- 
holders, though sound enough for ordinary times, were obvious! 
and admittedly unequal to meeting their engagements and fulfill- 
ing their necessary business functions in grave national emergen- 
cies. The State had to come behind them with a fresh stream of 
public credit, which it pumped into the clogged arteries of our 
financial system. This discovery of the fact that the credit of the 
nation as a whole is greater ond stronger than the merely aggre- 
gated credit of the separate financial institutions is one of prime 
significance for all reformers who realise the part which credit is 
called upon to play in the achievement of their cherished schemes 
of economic reform. Much has been thought and said, some little 
has been done, in organising small units of co-operative credit for 
agricultural and other reforms. 

5 The organisers of this conference approached the credit system 
in one of its most important aspects viz., its relations to the prac- 
tical requirements of the producing claims in agriculture, fisheries 
and other fundamental occupations for the development of the ma- 
terial wealth of the country. They had brought together for this 
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Purpose a number of competent persons, who had special know- 
ledge of the financial defects and difficulties of co-operation in these 
processes, in order that they might bring their special experiences 
and suggestions of reform into the common stock, and assist one 
another to devise remedies. All realised that in the pursuance of 
their particular reform cheap and sufficient working capital was of 
prime importance, and that access to abundant and reliable credit 
was a first essential to success. The sources of such credit were 
two: first, the formation of some stable association of mutual aid 
among the local groups working in these productive occupations, 
and secondly, the support given to these local credit units by that 
greater national credit, which in the last resort was seen to depend 
upon the power of the State to mobilise in a financial form the 
wealth of the nation. 


FINANCE AS A SOCIAL FORCE. 


By Joun Ross. 


ALTHOUGH it is common speech that nothing will be unchanged 
when this war is over, it is also inherent in current action that 
things will somehow revert to the old system—slowly no doubt; 
still in due time affairs will resume what is called their normal 
aspect. This so-called normal condition of things is clearl 
believed in as something which must necessarily re-establish itself. 
The phrase, however, is delusive, akin to that delightfully conve- 
nient catchword ‘‘ human nature,’’ which is made to account for so 
many phenomena not grappled with, and sometimes even advanced 
as the insuperable barrier in the path of investigation. There is, of 
course, no such thing as a normal condition, the condition so 
described being nothing more than a status quo ante duly hailed 
as permanent by the indolent mind. Under the first startling 
shock of the war some kind of readjustment of society was realised 
as vital, but as time passes and old habits tend to reassert them- 
selves and life in many ways goes on as before, these visions fade 
and a reaction sets in. One is reminded of the old saying, ‘‘ The 
devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; the devil got well, the 
devil a monk was he.”’ 

There is danger, therefore, that after all little will be done to 
reorganise or re-form our life. This attitude is especially apparent 
in the region of finance, where the first effects of the war were 
startingly evident. We are told that the wonderfully poised and 
extraordinarily intricate and delicate machinery of credit collapsed, 
as though there were something inherent in the nature of credit 
under these conditions which accounted for this. Undoubtedly the 
conditions were altogether unprecedented; but may we not ask 
whether or not something was lacking in the organisation of the 
‘‘ credit machine’’ when such total, immediate, and unforeseen 
dislocation occurred. The very phrase “ credit machine,’ indeed, 
seems to reveal that the organisation of credit is not an organisa- 
tion at all but, to use the word of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, a mechanism. The problem of credit is not so much the 

lem of its reconstruction, as of its organisation, and on the 

t discoverable basis. 
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Looked at from outside, the capital of a country at any given 
moment consists of the sum of its resources in men, in services, and 
in environment. From the personal standpoint a man’s capital (in 
the widest sense) is his individual share in this total, however 
acquired or possessed. These resources are of value in direct pro- 
portion to the ease with which they can be translated into life or 
energy. Capital is thus a power to productive ends and not an 
unchangeable entity. The conception of capital as merely a surplus 
of accumulations has in the past, however, led to a theory of its 
indestructibility, expressed or implied, and hence to the prevailing 
ideal conveyed in the illuminating phrase ‘‘ amassing a fortune. 
Accumulation alone has become the objective, the ultimate good, 
together with the power—as power solely—which it carries with it. 
The object of this paper is to suggest that the time has come to 
recognise that sound finance can only exist where attention is 
focussed not on the accumulation of capital, nor even on the 
discovery of outlets, but on the objects and method of its employ- 
ment. Not all forms of capital being transmutable at any given 
moment, this fact has led to the system of exchange which we know 
as the credit system, and credit may be defined as the loan of 
liquid, convertible, or usable capital in exchange for or on the 
security of other less readily convertible resources. 

The basis of all credit is security. Security, however, is a 
relative term, and in the strictest interpretation of the word it must 
be admitted there can be no such thing, since all things change. 
What then is security? For everyday acceptance the term 
implies a form of value—of capital—which is sure, in the sense 
that it may be readily exchanged without loss for such other forms 
of value as may suit the momentary convenience, or the require- 
ments, of the holder. The conception of capital as security must 
not be limited to such material things as land, or goods, or cash 
alone, but must be extended to Rom those finer and finer powers 
which we somewhat grudgingly include under the name of ‘services,’ 
and for which we pay wages or salaries, but without (or as yet with 
only partial) recognition of their potential (i.e., capital) value. 
There is, for instance, surely as much justification for regardin 
the powers of a great artist, or a great musician, as part of the st 
of capital, as let us say, a cargo of rubber. e are all ready 
enough to admit the value of art, but perhaps it is the measure of 
our civilisation that we are yet so far from giving this value con- 
crete expression. Similarly, shall we not have made a further step 
when we accord to the workman a recognition of his value and 
express this otherwise than by the term of mere ‘‘wage-earner’’? 
The value of a security, then, depends mainly for that value on 
the minds of those who deal with it; and, again, its valuation 
becomes more scientifically accurate as the scope of that valuation 
is extended. Its ultimate basis is character. 

Indeed every experienced banker is well aware of this. Mr. 
Lloyd George, speaking not long ago on the recent pledging of 
government credit, stated very clearly the rules which should guide 
every banker in the granting of credit. ‘‘ Bankers,’ he said, “have 


to consider not merely the security, but mainly the position and 
standing, of the person who applies; the character of the transac- 
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tion; and also in the third place the security offered.’’ Here we 
have three requirements set forth, and the order of these three 
requirements is very noteworthy—first the personality, second the 
objective, and third, and lastly only, the material resources offered 
in security. The best life offers the best security, since by implica- 
tion it will occupy itself with the best objectives and produce the 
best antip—all three requirements being thus satisfied. In 
Ruskin’s phrase—‘‘ The first wealth is life.”’ 

How far is this triple golden rule for the granting of credit 
really adhered to by our bankers and lenders? Doubtless there 
are many who keep before themselves and steadfastly apply the 
high standard, but I| fear that the prevailing tendency is to reverse 
the order in which these requirements are considered. Security 
alone is first thought of and demanded, and if this conforms to the 
required standard, the purpose of the loan and the character of the 
lender take a very secondary place, if indeed they be considered 
at all. Safety rather than security has become the criterion. The 
intensity of competition has led to a race for quantity rather than 
quality of business, and the apparently more profitable nature of 
larger operations to the centralisation of cash. The local country 
banks have become primarily collecting branches, concerned only 
in a secondary degree with the fostering of local trade and indus- 
try, and with very limited local powers of granting loans. Hence 
the intimate, personal, and painstaking knowledge of the local 
banker of past days finds little to occupy it, and the decisions of 
the head office are necessarily and primarily based on the security 
rather than on personality. This dependence on security or on 
approved guarantors only, together with the race for quantity of 
business, indicates a desire to handle the maximum amount of 
capital, not with a view to directing its wise employment, but with 
a view to attaching the largest percentage of profit with the least 
amount of trouble and risk. This is, in fact, to aim less at the 
performance of a social function than at the acquisition of a profit- 
able sinecure. In other words, modern banking is in serious 
danger of becoming socially parasitic, and so far ceasing to be 
socially useful. 

I repeat that the best life offers the best security, and from this 
it follows that the production of the best life should be the objective 
of capital, which thus appears as a social implement, a tool, a means 
towards the releasing of energy, of life. To be of maximum service 
capital must constantly maintain this character of an efficient 
tool, not of a deity or a golden calf, performing the desired work 
with the minimum expenditure of life and energy—a real conserva- 
tion of energy since an economy of it. Just as the problem of 
efficient production in manufactures is a problem of efficient 
handling of efficient tools (of every element which contributes to 
the final product), so in finance there can be no exception to the 
rule that efficiency and adaptability make for progress, for civilisa- 
tion, for survival. Adaptability is indeed the touchstone of 
efficiency and survival value. 

Can we say that the tools of our finance are efficient and adapted 
to all our needs? I do not think so, despite recent changes, but a 
discussion of this would require a paper to itself. For the moment 
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| let me say merely that I believe it has become imperative for us to 
HH advance from a stage in which many of the tools of finance are 
ie cumbrous, antiquated, and only effective for the crudest operations, 
Tht: in which also insufficient regard is paid to their purpose, to a 
condition of greater efficiency and scientific precision, and still 
further to a stage in which the finer efficiency of function shall be 
consciously directed towards objectives with a social purpose. 
What then are these social purposes for which I claim the attention 
and the obligation of finance ? 

Man is distinguished from animals by the measure of his 
superior ability to co-operate with his fellows rather than by any 
power of fighting for his own hand alone. Such co-operation as 
he has achieved in forming families, groups, and nations, just so 
far entitles him to be regarded as civilised. A civilised state is 
one in which all human powers and implements (i.e., capital) are 
devoted to co-operating primarily towards the general welfare, 
towards the production of the best civilised, that is, civic life—the 
most civilised, the best civic community. The menace of existing 
finance (like the menace of Germany at the present moment) lies 
in its tendency towards a low plane of purely selfish individualistic 
action—a reversion to a condition below the civilised. It is neces- 
sary therefore to have a wider conception of co-operation—not as a 
system merely—but as a law of life, of survival, and of upward 
progress. To many people the word co-operation has ceased to 
mean a working together, and stands only for a special kind of 
grocery store or trading association of a rather dull kind, perhaps 
not altogether without reason. But the fault is not in co-operation ; 
it is in its hitherto too limited application to life. True organisa- 
tion implies co-operation in this widest sense, in the mode appro- 
priate to each set of conditions, and in a co-ordination of all. 
Now if there is survival value for society in co-operation, the 


2 iii same must be true for finance and for security. Security can, in 
[ fact, be judged from this standpoint of survival value. No doubt 
i th, all good security is security which survives, but I urge that this 
hi survival value depends on combined, conscious, and organic action, 
a directed towards the requirements of the community as a whole 
ait and not on individual effort. Man with his superior civilisation 
ah should abandon such unrelated effort in the field of finance just as 


i he has long abandoned it in his family relations. Finance must 
not be self-regarding (dividend-earning) solely, but also other- 
regarding (social) in its action. Such action clearly implies a 


Bi; ji change of standpoint, and a realisation of citizenship, a step further 
) on the road to real civilisation. In a word, the operations of 
Mii dhe finance must be directed to activities which extend the idea of the 


family beyond the home to the city, the community, the state. 
Finance thus socialised becomes an element in Civics. | 
How is this civilising of finance to be accomplished—this 
making of finance into an instrument to be readily wielded in the 
service of the community ? 
Let us look at the present European occupation and industry 
which of all others is most highly organised—the preoccupation of | 
War. Here we find the first step to all action is ‘ mobilisation ”’ 
| that is the rendering each army mobile or movable; the aim of all 
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armies being to attain the maximum of mobility. Despite its low 
level of endeavour—merely destructive for selfish individual ends— 
we have something to learn from this, and a constructive mobilisa- 
tion of our resources, of credit, is the problem to which we ought 
now to turn our attention; and, with half the will and forethought 
of our military friends, what may we not accomplish ? 

It will not do, however, to repeat and perpetuate the purely 
individualist financial exploitations of the past only on a more 
highly organised scale, nor even to encourage co-operation for any 
combined end—we have had enough of the production of arma- 
ments and other unsocial employment; let us organise henceforth 
for peaceful purposes, for truly social ends. To repeat: not only 
must our finance be more efficiently organised and directed, but 
regard must be paid to the objects and the aims of the activities 
to which this mobilisation of resources shall be directed. The two 
principal objectives, therefore, are :— 

1. The mobilisation of credit. 
2. The direction of credit particularly towards co-operation, 
i.e., civilised or social ends. 

How are these aims to be achieved? A few suggestions are as 
follows :— 

(a) The further extension of the use of paper money and the 
organising of a central system for transfer and exchange of credit. 
In both of these much could be done by an enlargement of the exist- 
ing postal facilities. Some endeavour might also be made to work 
out a scheme of social values. In regard to this I may refer to a 


paper by M. Emile Solvay on the subject of social valuation, or 
*“‘comptabilism”’ as he names it, and to the extremely ae 
account of the central credit system in Austria which is appended. 
(6) A more complete, cheap, and effective system of land regis- 
tration and transference. (Here the example of Germany affords 
experience which should be of the utmost value.) 
(c) With the view of directing credit towards social purposes, 


the preparation of a ‘‘ white list ’’ of undertakings of this nature. 

(d) The collection of statistics of the credit requirements of such 
undertakings. 

(e) The issue of an invitation to investors—especially those who 
already look to the usefulness of their investment rather than to 
the rate per cent.—to place their money in white-list securities. 
This involves, again, some kind of centralising and distributing 
association—centralising as regards security, distributing as regards 
credit--which would issue securities and possess the distinctive 
character that it dealt not with the larger operations of trade, 
already sufficiently provided for otherwise, but with all those 
smaller onerations which are in danger of neglect, although their 
functions (like those of the root fibres in a plant) are vital to the 
general well-being. 

(f) The obtaining of a government guarantee on the lines of the 
government guarantee to the Bank of England on behalf of traders. 

(7) An arrangement by which credit can also be obtained from 
the joint-stock banks on the government guarantee. — am 

(h) The issue of credit certificates to the borrowing societies 
which would be saleable in open market; these certificates being 
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also under the government guarantee. (Here again the example 
and experience of Germany should prove useful, and I would 
particularly refer anyone to whom this is of interest to the valuable 
exhaustive report prepared for our Government on the subject by 
Mr. Cahill.) 

In making these suggestions I urge that the time has come to 
ut an end to the long neglect from which so many social initiatives 
in this country are suffering for lack of their just share of financial 
support. It is neither to our credit nor to our advantage that this 
should continue; indeed, I may go further and say that a con- 
tinuance of that neglect in the present crisis may have the gravest 
effect on our national well-being and on our power of survival. 
I may perhaps make my meaning clearer in the following way. 

I constantly figure society as a plant in full growth. For 
healthy development there are necessary appropriate conditions 
of climate, position, soil, and many other things. Of these condi- 
tions the plant is enabled to make the fullest use by its roots and 
root fibres, performing through these tiny threads the magic 
chemical transformation of soil and water into flowing sap. With- 
out these roots, with their slow, laborious, minute, and secret work, 
there could be no sap; without the plant-stem the sap could not 
reach the leaves and flowers. Withdraw from these rootlets their 
due share of nourishment and the plant withers and dies. Does 
not the function of such roots aptly resemble the slow, apparently 
insignificant yet really vital, work of the small co-operator—supply- 
ing the sap which the stem conveys to its destination? Yet what 
gardener would dream of neglecting the interests and the growth 
of these humble workers, trusting to produce a healthy stem or a 
healthy plant; or still more, what gardener would tolerate the 

rowth upon the stem of some parasitic plant appropriating to 
itself the life-blood of the plant and giving nothing in return? Yet, 
it seems to me, the simile is not wholly without its counterpart in 
our present social arrangements. 

Is it not possible, then, to contemplate some concerted action on 
the part of the many social initiatives on some such lines as I have 
endeavoured to indicate? It would be paradoxical indeed if such 
co-operation should not be possible amongst the very co-operators 
themselves ; and personally I have not the slightest doubt that they 
will not be found behindhand in converting the present national 
emergency into a national opportunity. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 


By J. NuGcent Harris. 
General Secretary of the Agricultural Organization Society. 


I have received from Mr. Victor Branford, and read with the 
reatest interest, a copy of his article in the Sociological Review 
or October on “* The Mobilization of National Credit.’’ I should 

like to take his paper as my starting-point, for it deals in a very in- 
teresting way with the subject we are met to discuss, and I under- 
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stand that most of those present have received a copy. The whole 
subject is one not of financial importance only, but of a much 
deeper and national significance, and Mr. Branford appears to have 
succeeded admirably in focussing attention on the vital features 
of this great question. When I read his paper my attention was 
especially attracted by two of the points which he makes and which, 
to my mind, mark the position from which the further discussion of 
the subject must be pursued. The first of these points, and the one 
which has been emphasized by the war as it has never been em- 
phasized before, is that all credit, whether it be of the individual or 
of the joint-stock organization, relies ultimately on national credit. 
The second is that the small people preommear § must be linked up 
with the great banking system of the country, and that the state 
help which has been extended to the big financial organizations 
should be made available also for the individual organised in a 
small way of business. 

At the present time trade in certain districts is good; in some it 
is booming, and in others indifferent or bad: and we must expect 
this condition of things to continue throughout the course of the 
war. It is the upsetting of the ordinary channels of trade which is 
the dominant factor now, and will be again at the end of the war, 
and it is with a view to minimize the effects of these disturbances 
that we should direct our thoughts. How, can we secure (in Mr. 
Branford’s words) ‘‘ that no producer, however humble, be de- 
prived of his morsel of national credit, if he needs it and can prove 
to his peers that its use would raise his economic potential.’’ As 
Secretary of the Agricultural Organization Society I shall be ex- 
cused if I confine my attention entirely to the needs of the farming 
community, and if I ask you to consider with me how we can make 
the financial position of the agricultural community more secure, 
particularly the position of the small cultivator, who is numerically 
in a great majority. ‘‘ Credit for every potential agricultural pro- 
ducer ’’ is the text I should like to take for my remarks. In the 
short space at my disposal it is impossible to attempt to give 
you even in outline the position as it affects the agricultural indus- 
try. I can do no more than bring before you a few special points. 


It should be made clear at once that the agricultural credit prob- 
lem is by no means a new one in England and Wales. Although 
therefore special attention has been drawn to it at the present mo- 
ment as a result of the war, it must be considered on its own merits 
and with a view to establishing a system of organization which will 
be of a permanent nature and which will hold good long after the 
effects of the war, one may hope, will have ceased to be felt. Mr. 
R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., Mr. H. W. Wolff, Mr. Branford, and other 
pioneers twenty years ago began to urge the farmers of England 
and Wales to adopt some form of co-operative organization for the 
purpose of obtaining credit, and since its formation the A.O.S. has 
never ceased to try to get credit societies established. Asa result 
of this work some progress has been made, but it is admittedly 
small when contrasted with the immense strides which have been 
taken in continental countries and in India. The existing societies 
in England and Wales are formed very much on the system which 
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is associated with the name of Raiffeisen, whose principles repre- 4 
sent the foundation on which has been built up the vast structure of 4 
co-operative credit on the Continent. Many of the societies which 3 
have already been established in this country are working quite 
successfully and have for a number of years fulfilled the objects for 
which they were started. The system as a whole, however, does 
not seem to ‘‘ take on,”’ whatever the explanation may be. There 
are some who still question this view, but it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that the credit societies which have been established 
| do not seem to act as ‘“‘centres of inoculation’’ or serve as 
ihe models to be followed by the villages of the surrounding districts. 
ie ee On the other hand, in countries where the Raiffeisen credit bank 


has met the need the extension of these banks has been very rapid 
through whole districts. The comparatively small progress made 
in England and Wales is probably due to a number of different 
reasons. Mention might be made of the following :—- 


1. The fact that the rural districts of England and Wales are 
not burdened by the usurer to anything like the same extent as 
in many foreign countries and in testend. 


p 2. The unwillingness of the average farmer and small cultiva- 
Bi Pe tor to disclose his financial position to his neighbours when he 
wishes to borrow. 


3. The general custom of merchants and dealers of giving long 
credit to agricultural customers. 

4. The general preference for obtaining goods on credit rather 
than borrowing actual cash. 
5. The want of enthusiasm on the part of those who should 
my ie naturally come forward to undertake the responsibility of acting 
at |; on the committees of credit societies and the scarcity of properly 
qualified men to act as secretary. 

6. The difficulty of obtaining persons who will act as sureties 
for the borrower. 


It is also probable that the fact of so many of the old private 
banks in market towns having been absorbed by the large 
en joint-stock companies has accentuated the difficulty which many 
farmers now find in being able to borrow. It is certain that the 
system of short credit which the banks follow, though it may be 
well adapted to ordinary commercial and shopkeeping under- 
takings, is quite inadequate for the farmer, who cannot expect a re- 
turn until his crops or stock has matured, and this cannot gener- 
ally be looked for in the space of three or four months. There is 
i ia therefore, in my opinion, an urgent need for some system by which 

the agricultural credit needs of this country can be met by means of 
a central co-ordinating agency on guarantee lines. 
Mit To the foregoing has to be added the difficulty of financing 
mh tll Gb societies if formed. In a country whose credit is better than that 
iat of any other in the world the absence of such a system is a scand 
a of the first degree. An attempt, however, was made by Mr. 


Yerburgh and some others a few years ago to remedy this and a 
Central Bank was formed. This bank ‘yomnioed well, but its 


career was cut short by the arrangements made by the Board of 
| Agriculture and Fisheries with some of the joint-stock banks by 
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which the latter will, under certain conditions, consent to guarantee 
local credit societies. 

The joint-stock banks are prepared under their arrangement 
with the Board of Agriculture to give favourable consideration to 
applications from properly registered credit societies for advances, 
but they require in each case to be satisfied as to the security for the 
loan, and although they require that the loan shall be payable on 
demand, the banks will, in general practice, be ready to lend for 
twelve months, and the loan will then be subject to repayment, re- 
newal, or reduction. If satisfied that the joint liability of the mem- 
bers of the credit society under its rules and constitution are ade- 
quate security for a proposed loan, the joint-stock bank will re- 

uire no further guarantee for its repayment. The rate of interest 
charged on approved advances to credit societies is a favourable 
fixed rate, subject to a year’s notice of alteration. Loans are, how- 
ever, only to be made in accordance with ordinary banking prin- 
ciples. This arrangement with the joint-stock Sesion is to be 
welcomed, if by it the facilities hoped for are obtained. I should, 
however, like to bring the following points to the notice of the con- 
ference :— 

(a) The interpretation which the joint-stock banks will put on 
the proviso that loans will be granted ‘‘ in accordance with or- 
dinary banking facilities.’’ 

(b) The proposals make no provision for any system of link- 
ing up the individual societies on lines similar to those which 
have been attended with such conspicuous success in Germany 
and other continental countries and in India. 

(c) The proposals include no provision which would make it 
possible for the savings of people in country districts to be 
collected and used in their own locality, and in other agricultural 
districts of our own country, where they could be used to the 
greatest advantage instead of being, as at present, collected by 
the joint-stock banks and used to finance city concerns or possibly 
undertakings in foreign countries, which are in direct compe- 
tition with our own farmers. 

There is undoubtedly a growing need, and the war will 
intensify it, amongst agriculturists generally, for some co-operative 
means to be devised by which cultivators can obtain loans for pro- 
ductive purposes, and for use in connection with their holdings, 
which would enable them to pay promptly for feeding stuffs and 
other requirements rather than to obtain these on long credit. If 
they are dealing with private merchants or firms they lose the dis- 
count which could generally be obtained in return for cash pay- 
ments, and no doubt in order to protect their own interests the 
merchants are compelled to quote a higher price. If, on the other 
hand, the farmer is dealing through a co-operative agricultural 
trading society, its financial position is seriously and adversely 
affected by not being able to obtain ready cash. In the case of 
small cultivators especially, lack of ready money or means of ob- 
taining credit often leads to produce being sold before it is ready 
or when the markets are not favourable, or worse still to their being 
driven into the clutches of the money-lender. The fact that the 
dealer and merchant often give a large amount of credit is an in- 
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ducement to members to desert their co-operative societies, al- 
though the society in the main offers the advantage from the 
economic standpoint. Two effects arise from this both of which 
involve unsound principles. The first is that the trading society, 
formed to buy and sell goods, is to all intents and purposes used as 
a loan society—that is to say, loans are advanced in the form of 
goods by the society, a course which was never intended. In the 
second place, members place their society under obligations out 
of all proportion to their financial stake in it, in the form of share 
capital. Asa result there is often financial embarrassment requir- 
ing overdrafts from the bank, which in the absence of ordinary se- 
curity have to be guaranteed by a few members constituting the 
committee, a method of procedure which is thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory, placing as it does an unfair burden on a small proportion of 
the total number of the society’s members. J 

The question of credit-giving on the part of agricultural co- 
operative trading societies cannot be solved unless some scheme be 
devised by which agriculturists may, co-operatively, receive the 
credit facilities which in their business is so necessary while they 
await the realisation of their crops. Neither will it be possible for 
the United Kingdom to become self-contained, or in any way 
approaching this, from the point of view, of agricultural produc- 
tion, unless and until a comprehensive scheme of organised credit 
facilities on national lines is devised. It is appalling, the apathy 
that is in the minds of our statesmen and others as to the pressing 
need in this direction. When will those in authority be got to 
realise that easy access to cheap capital is just as important as easy 
access to land? The land without the capital becomes a curse 
rather than a blessing. 

The Agricultural Organization Society has for years been 
deeply impressed with the urgent necessity for establishing such a 
comprehensive scheme of credit as I indicate, and its president, 
Mr. Yerburgh has in season and out tried to impress upon both 
Liberal and Conservative Governments that this is a vital question 
to the nation, but without avail. It would appear, therefore, from 
what I have already stated that it will be necessary for us to work 
out a scheme for ourselves and not to depend on a system of organi- 
zation merely because it has met with success in other countries, 
where conditions are widely different from those which obtain .in 
England and Wales. This is also the attitude that the pioneers 
of the co-operative credit movement in Canada are adopting. M. 
Desjardins, the H. W. Wolff of Canada, says in a pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Co-operative Peoples Bank,’’ which he has just published :— 


“‘ The pioneers of the co-operative credit movement in Europe 
did the best they could with the elements they had to deal with, 
and in departing from the main principle of this system, we in 
Canada acted not in a spirit of criticism or self-pride, but with a 
sense of practical economics. We admired what had been done 
in Europe, but we thought that our admiration should not pre- 
vent us from improving on the old system or adopting a new one 
better suited to the conditions, circumstances, ideas, and preju- 
dices, of our people.”’ 
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It is in this frame of mind that we must in the United Kingdom 
try to tackle the great rural credit problem, and it is in this spirit 
that the Agricultural Organization Society is endeavouring to work 
on the problem as it affects England and Wales. The society is 
now engaged in drafting a scheme of credit banking on a county 
basis and on the guarantee lines. This scheme will link up the 
various forms of co-operative enterprise in each county into a 
county scheme, and as each county is organised it will be federated 
with other counties, and so gradually we hope to build a national 
federation through which the mobilization of the capital require- 
ments of the agricultural industry of England and Wales will be 
arranged. In such a scheme we hope to surmount the difficulties 
to which I have previously referred, and to combine in it the joint- 
stock banks, the local authorities, and other national institutions. 
The word “‘ mobilization’? used by Mr. Branford is apt. We 
must bring up our reserve forces and place them at the disposal of 
those who can use them to the best advantage. We must bring 
money out of its hiding-places, and the money that at present 
comes out we must divert into channels that will fructify our own 
land and not that of the foreigner, and so place the tiller of the soil 
of the homeland in a position of sound independence. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT AND THE JOINT-STOCK 
BANK. 


By VeRNon A. MALCOLMSON. 


‘ 

Mr. V. A. Matcotmson said he had been asked to state what he 
believed to be the probable attitude of the joint-stock banks towards 
a co-ordinated system of agricultural credit societies and in what 
degree they would be prepared to offer their assistance to the move- 
ment. He welcomed the opportunity afforded him as he recognised 
the necessity for emphasising the fact that in England the closest 
co-operation must be maintained between the old established bank- 
ing institutions and any organised system of agricultural credit. 
He was assured that the banks were prepared to meet any such 
properly constituted organizations more than half way. They 
would rightly, however, wish to be satisfied that such a system was 
founded on sound economic principles and would look for adequate 
security in return for the accommodation they would be asked to 
provide. This adequate security, he was satisfied, could be evolved 
by co-operation and would emanate not only from the tangible 
floating assets of the agriculturist, but also from the elements of 
personal energy, enterprise, and efficiency which were in themselves 
an asset of the greatest possible value and were recognised as such 
in all branches of industry. It was this ‘* personal capital ’’ which 
Sir Horace Plunkett had been so successful in harnessing in 
Ireland and from which he had, by the magic of co-operation, 
evolved a potential credit that had proved to be the secret of suc- 
cess. In these days of highly developed industrial organisms, 
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it was necessary to point out that credit was after all only an alter- 
native term for working capital, and working capital was the 
pressing need of the agriculturist, especially of our ‘small’ 
agriculturist; that the absorption of the country banks by mam- 
moth institutions had necessarily strained, and in many cases 
snapped, the personal tie formerly existing between the farmer and 
his banker; that the tendency ef the science of banking was to be- 
come more and more complicated as it became more and more con- 
centrated, and its original vocation—that of financing the industries 
of the country, agricultural and otherwise—had been to some extent 
lost sight of in the wider field of cosmopolitan finance; that the 
very fact of so much power—the power of the purse— being wielded 
by a comparatively small number of corporations had necessitated 
the development of finance on highly scientific lines; in fact, that 
a Money Trust had almost unconsciously come into existence, a 
trust not necessarily opposed to the public interest, but equally, 
perhaps primarily, for the public interest ; that such a trust carried 
with it heavy responsibilities and imposed upon those in charge 
of the machinery, as potent for good as for ill, a rigid adherence 
to scientific principles; that the joint-stock banks were not only 
responsible to their depositors for the safety of the money entrusted 
to them and to their share-holders for the provision of an adequate 
annual return on the capital invested in them, but also to the public 
and the commercial interests of the country to uphold unimpaired 
Great Britain’s position as a powerful creditor nation; that these 
responsibilities brought into prominence vital questions of gold 
reserves, liquid assets and exchange, together with the question of 
the proportions to be allotted to foreign investments, permanent 
home securities, short-term loans and trade bills. The discussion 
of these subjects would occupy too much time and would probably 
lead him out of his depth, but he hoped he had said enough to 
shew that the stringency existing in agricultural credit was 
due rather to the evolution of finance than to any lack of interest or 
sympathy with the agriculturist on the part of the banking fra- 
ternity. He held that the change in the procedure of banking 
being an accomplished fact, the wisest course to adopt was to recog- 
nise it as such and endeavour to put the agricuiturist’s house in 
order and thus provide it with the necessary qualifications for access 
to the banking world. In a country such as England, where 
banking was so highly developed that in almost every village of 
any size large and powerful institutions were represented, it would 
be a work of supererogation to establish other and competitive 
banking machinery. It was infinitely better business to set to work 
to fulfil the requirements of the bankers in the matter of security 
and thus gain immediate access to the vast funds in their hands 
awaiting investment. It would be better business (1) on the 

round of economy, for the big banks would always be the cheapest 
enders a approved security; (2) on the ground of safety, 
for it would take years and years for a young nal to build up ade- 
quate reserves; (3) on the ground of responsibility, for this would 
be a serious matter were a young and inexperienced corporation 
to compete for deposits with the old and experiencd institutions— 
for, as he had endeavoured to shew, banking was a science and 
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could not be learnt in a day. Perhaps, however, the strongest 
argument in favour of working with, rather than in competition 
against, the banks, was the substantial advantage to be derived 
from the spreading of risk. A purely agricultural bank would have 
all its eggs in one basket and must necessarily, from the nature 
of its business, be deficient in liquid assets and not in a position 
to call in its advances in the event of an unexpected drain on its 
deposits. Looking at the matter from the banker's point of view, 
he had no doubt whatever that it would be possible to lay be- 
fore them a very attractive proposition, providing a ready outlet 
for the employment of funds at remunerative rates of interest 
against approved security and for purposes of the most vital 
national importance, the fostering of the country’s agricultural 
resources. Bankers, while recognising that advances to farmers 
could not readily be called in at short notice, appreciated the fact that 
those made for fixed periods were regularly and punctually repaid, 
while the progress and enterprise of the agriculturist were patent to 
all, his stock and crops always open to inspection, and his assets 
difficult to remove surreptitiously. 

He had been closely identified for several years with the co- 
operative banking movement both in rural and urban areas, and 
claimed to speak from personal experience as to the stability of or- 
ganized personal security, and he did not for a moment doubt that 
bankers would in time recognise the value of this security. It 
must, however, be presented to them in concrete form, and it was 
for this reason that he strongly supported the principle of knitting 
together all local credit societies into one central credit agency, or 
some half-dozen district agencies, organising credit on defined 
lines and introducing a system of credit certificates or authorities 
to borrow, which certificates would eventually become a ‘ recog- 
nised security’ and would take their place in the open money- 
market as such. It might be that in its infancy such an organiza- 
tion would require some assistance from the government, and he 
considered that, being a matter of urgent national importance, 
government assistance might very properly be invoked. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT ORGANISATION. 
By J. R. Cant. 


I have been asked to contribute a short paper on continental ex- 
perience in the matter of a central agency or bank for co-operative 
credit institutions. 


I.—Locat Co-OPERATIVE CREDIT. 


Present Position in Various Countries. Before proceeding to 
that particular subject, it may be helpful to cast a rapid glance at 
the present position of local co-operative credit organisations in 
various countries. In the table presented, in which is given for 
nineteen countries the approximate number of credit societies both 
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rural and urban therein existing at the beginning of 1914, it will be 
noticed that, while Germany, India, Russia and Austria all show 
11,500 societies or more, there are yet several other countries where 
the intensity of co-operative effort appears greater measured by the 
list of the number of inhabitants per society. 


LocaL Co-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
Approximate number of Number of 
ve 


India 14,000 hon 17,447 
Austria ane 11,500 2,484 
Japan 7,000 pes 7,370 
Italy 3,000 11,557 
Ss 1,000 19,588 
Netherlands 850 7,085 
Belgium 7 9,856 
Servia 700 4,159 
Bulgaria 650 6,660 
Finland 550 5,664 
Switzerland 400 9,355 
Ireland 176 24,944 
Canada 
Great Britain... 70 585,412 


These figures, which in several instances were probably lower 
than the reality, are very striking. And what is very remarkable 
is that, with the exception of Germany, Austria, and Italy, the 
growth of co-operative credit has been practically a matter of the 
last twenty years or less. In 1900 Russia could show perhaps one- 
tenth of her present number: it was only in 1904 that the present 
remarkable Indian movement appeared : in 1901 there were slightly 
over 100 societies in the Netherlands, some hundreds in France at 
the same date; and soon. Even Germany in 1go1 had less than 
half of her present number. 

Development not due to Dearth of Banking Facilities. In this 
connection it is well worth while to draw attention to the fact that 
the societies have not sprung up in all these countries because 
there was a dearth of banking facilities of the ordinary kind. 
Take for example only Holland, Finland, Germany or Switzer- 
land. In all these countries commercial banking facilities are as 
adequate as in the United Kingdom, in some cases even superior : 
for a banking office abroad means an office with a full regular staff, 
resident in the locality and open daily. In this country it may 
mean an office whose staff may simply consist of a clerk who 
journeys thereto for the occasions when it is open, e.g. on fair days, 
or market day, or once a week for a few hours. Laymen will learn 
with surprise that in 1913 of the banking offices in Ireland 38 per 
cent. were not open daily, and in England and Wales 23 per 
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cent. Scotland forms a laudable exception: only two per cent. 
of its offices are not open daily. It may be added that the United 
Kingdom is not even, as commonly claimed, the best banked, 
(i.e. possessing the greatest number of offices) country in the 
world. It is surpassed in this respect by several countries: e.g., 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, the United States, and others. 

Functions of Local Institutions. Local credit societies, in the 
case of practically every country whose practice is known to the 
writer, aim at fulfilling the functions both of thrift and of credit 
institutions. Their aim is to obtain as far as possible within their 
area of operations all the funds necessary for their business; and by 
offering security and an adequate return upon deposits they en- 
deavour to gather in, for further productive employment in their 
district, all the idle capital of members and of all persons within 
their sphere of influence. The local society is in essentials a bank, 
and should work on banking lines, unless it is pretended that they 
should be merely skeleton banks, merely groups of mutual guaran- 
tors for the purpose of securing advances from outside sources and 
watching over the safety of such advances. If co-operative credit 
societies are to develop and succeed in their business they almost 
inevitably follow the permanent principles of action which other 
undertakings of the same nature are compelled to follow. The 
responsibility of obtaining, utilising, and safeguarding deposits 
had better be left with them: otherwise there is a great danger 
that the organisations lose their local impulse and deteriorate into a 
sort of routine registries of operations determined elsewhere and 
perhaps for the undue profit of others. 

Not in real Competition with ordinary Banks. Nor have commer- 
cial banks to fear loss by the prosperity of local credit societies. In 
the first place the deposits to be obtained by the latter do not usually 
find their way to the joint-stock banks: under this head therefore 
they not only suffer little or no loss, but they are actually likely to 
gain greatly, because fresh resources are obtained and circulated 
within the general organised financial scheme of the country. In 
the second place, commercial concerns of the great bank type can 
never decentralise sufficiently to meet the credit needs of persons 
for whom co-operative societies are mainly designed. It is not a 
commercial proposition for such banks, and theirs is not an 
organisation capable of undertaking such business with efficiency. 


I1.—CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 


Their Functions. A word as to the raison d’ étre of a central 
credit organisation for co-operative credit institutions. The busi- 
ness of a local society when in working order is normally con- 
ducted upon the basis of its local receipts, whether from members 
or non-members, being sufficient to meet local credit demands. 
But if deposits happen to be abundant and demand insufficient, or 
vice versa, investment for idle funds or a source of credit is essen- 
tial. A village bank, for instance, operating over a very limited 
area and the bulk of its members deriving the main part of their 
incomes from agriculture, may find that the abundance of funds 
and their scarcity are apt to fall at different times in the year. But 
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during the time of plenty its funds must not lie idle, and in that of 
dearth the bank must not fail to fulfil one of its principal functions. 
There are also the drawbacks that the management may be un- 
trained or semi-trained, and that banking or investment facilities 
are not near at hand. 

If these local units are to fulfil their functions in a proper manner 
they must have at their command financial agencies through which 
their legitimate requirements may be readily and substantially met. 
Experience tends to show that such societies, more particularly 
the rural societies, find it advisable to form combinations and 
create central banks on a more or less broad territorial basis, so 
that local economic inequalities may be more or less adjusted within 
the groups and the necessary financial assistance obtained from 
organisations which at once understood and took account of the 
peculiar structure of their affiliated societies, and were always avail- 
able for furnishing expert advice to them. Such — have 
usually found it advantageous to form still larger territorial organi- 
sations covering perhaps the whole State, or to attach themselves 
to great non-co-operative organisations whether special state banks 
vw — institutes, national banks, or great capitalistic 

anks. 

Threefold Organisation.—The co-operative organisation tends 
therefore to be threefold: local units, provincial groups, and 
national combination of the provincial groups. The function of 
the selected national er is not only to form the centre of 
monetary adjustment for its constituent or affiliated provincial 
groups; it has also to procure and facilitate for them access to the 
general money market. It is the completion of the edifice based 
upon the principle of local mutuality, and in correspondence with 
its compactness and the breadth of its lines it takes its place among 
the institutions of the national economy for the adjustment of 
capital distribution among all the elements participating in the 
business of the nation. 

Compared with Joint-Stock Bank Organisation—Though or- 
ganised and drawing their vigour from the other end, the great 
oe banks work in effect if not formally on similar lines. 

he branch bank pays into and receives from a divisional centre 
communicating in the same way with the head office, which is 
the great clearing house for the supply and demand of its offices and 
the agency for obtaining assistance or investing surplus in the 
general market. 


III.—Co-operative Crepit INSTITUTIONS IN EUROPE. 


What has then been done in other European countries with 
flourishing co-operative credit institutions to secure the liquidity 
of the local units and to bring them into harmonious relationship 
with the general monetary economy of their respective national 
entities ? 

France. In 1897 the Government arranged with the Bank of 
France that a loan of £1, 600,000 nie interest but repayable 
in 1920), and an annual royalty on the profit yielding circulation of 
the Bank, but which was never to be less than £80,000, should be 
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placed at its disposal for the purposes of agricultural credit. Asa 
matter of fact the annual payment has so far exceeded the stipulated 
minimum that up to date about 85 million francs has been paid 
under this head, making a total of 125 millions or £5,000,000 placed 
at the disposal of agricultural credit by the action of the State. 
There is a special agricultural credit branch in the French Ministry 
of Agriculture. Under the guidance of this state intervention 
nearly 100 regional banks, roughly one for a department or county, 
have been created, and to these the local banks within their respec- 
tive departments are affiliated. Regional banks are organised as 
commercial companies, which may not however pay more than 5 
per cent. interest on capital. They lend to the local societies, 
discount their bills, take deposits, and have the power to issue 
bonds maturing at two years. The funds from which they make 
advances at various rates (generally from three to four per cent.) to 
the local societies are obtained for the most part from the State. 

In BELGiIum, where the movement may be said to have begun in 
1892, there are seven central institutions, of which by far the most 
important is that with its headquarters at Louvain. At the 
beginning of 1914 over 350 local societies were attached to this bank 
in which they must hold shares of £4 with a liability of £40 per 
share. Formerly funds were borrowed from the National Savings 
Bank, but the majority of the local societies receive ample deposits 
and are able to transfer their idle money to their central bank which 
employs it either in loan to other societies requiring accommodation 
or invests it otherwise. If in need of temporary accommodation 
the central bank can obtain advances either from the National 
Bank or from the National Savings Bank. 

In HoLvtanp there are three central banks founded in 18096 
(Eindhoven), 1898 (Utrecht) and 1901 (Alkmaar). The Eindhoven 
and Utrecht banks are limited liability organisations; 400 societies 
are affiliated to the latter and 350 to the former. The State official 
responsible for co-operative credit observed to the present writer, 
when in Holland in 1913 for the purpose of studying agricultural 
credit, that these central banks may be regarded as the mainspring 
of the movement: that despite years of work progress was only 
made subsequent to the creation of these banks. In a written state- 
ment which he placed at the disposal of the writer the following 
words occur: “ Profiting by the experience of other countries it 
was decided to found a central bank with which the local banks 
would become affiliated. Hence this central bank may be con- 
sidered as the very heart of the organisation. In fact, this insti- 
tution promotes the establishment of new banks, controls and 
guides those already in existence: it acts as their banker, lending 
them money and keeping their money in safety.”’ 

The State inspects and audits these central banks regularly at 
its own cost and it makes grants to the banks for the expense of 
auditing their affiliated societies. When requiring accommo- 
dation, which rarely happens, as the local societies lodge large de- 
posits with them, the central banks obtain it usually at the Bank 
of the Netherlands. 

In Prussia there is a powerful State Co-operative Bank, estab- 
lished in 1895 and endowed with a capital of £3,750,000, to 
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which are attached a large number of provincial central banks, 
(In Germany there exist in all about 50 central co-operative banks 
of the provincial type). There is also the central Raiffeisen Bank, 
which broke off relations with the State Bank in 1911; it has about 
5,000 share-holding local credit societies, which are distributed 
over its twelve branches, one for each of the separate zones into 
which Germany is divided for the purpose of the Raiffeisen 
organisation. The units in each of the zones deal directly with 
their particular branch which in turn works directly with the 
Berlin office. The State Bank deals similarly with the provincial 
banks only and not with the local societies. The Schulze-Delitzsch 
societies have an arrangement with a great joint-stock bank with 
which they deal directly on ordinary commercial terms. In 1911 
the Raiffeisen Central Bank also made arrangements with this bank 
for accommodation in case of need. 

In Bavaria, Saxony, BADEN, and WirTemMBerG, the co-opera- 
tive central banks are all in receipt of state aid. Thus in Bavaria 
a capital of £200,000 is placed at the disposal of the co-operative 
central bank at three per cent. interest and a further open credit of 
£50,000 at one per cent, below the Bavarian Royal Bank rate: 
assistance was also given for a number of years towards meeting 
the cost of management of the bank. To this central bank then, 
are affiliated about 2,700 local societies. The bank at Dresden is 
accorded by the State a credit not exceeding £150,000, and that 
at Stuttgart a credit up to £50,000, at a low rate of interest. 

Austria-HunGary. The co-operative credit organisation in 
Austria has been modelled upon the German movement. There 
are numerous central banks, the most important of which are mem- 
bers of a central bank in Vienna. State aid has been given 
lavishly to the Austrian movement since its inception; and for the 
last fifteen years there has been a special agricultural department at 
the Ministry of Agriculture. A bill for the creation of a special 
State Bank for co-operative credit societies was introduced some 
little time ago into Parliament. Not only the national but also the 
provincial governments have actively interested themselves in the 
co-operative credit movement, both local and central. 

HunGary created a state co-operative bank in 1898. This bank 
was designed to serve as the central bank and as the organ for the 
supervision of its affiliated societies and for the extension of the 
credit movement in town and country. It has contributed in great 
measure to the rapid development of co-operative credit which has 
taken place since 1900. 

Itaty. There are about a score of central institutions, mostly in 
Southern and Central Italy, created to serve co-operated credit 
societies; in the north several Luzzatti banks also act as central 
banks to small societies within their area of operations. Special cen- 
tral institutions have been endowed often by the State itself; some- 
times great banks have been enjoined or stimulated to devote part 
of their funds to assisting local co-operative efforts. Thus the 
Bank of Sicily, authorised in 1906 to create a special department tor 
co-operative credit, has been responsible for the organisation of 
about 300 local societies in Sicily since 1907, and to all these 
Societies it serves as a central bank; in 1912 an agricultural credit 
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bank was created for the province of Rome with a capital of about 

£20,000. In 1913 a great central bank for Italian co-operative 

a was formed with the aid of the State and great public savings 
anks. 

The BaLKan States. In all the Balkan States co-operative 
credit flourishes, and in every case there is a state central bank. 
The Bulgarian central bank dates from 1894, the Servian from 1895 
and those of Roumania from 1903. Endowments of capital 
varying from £80,000 to about £800,000 (Roumania), besides 
assistance towards cost of management in early stages, have been 
given by the State in these countries to central banks. 

RUSSIA and FINLAND. The General Committee for Small Credit, 
which was created at the Imperial Bank of Russia in 1904, makes 
loans to local societies and supervises their working. It now lends 
about £12,000,000 a year to co-operative credit societies. The 
State in Russia plays a most important part in furthering co- 
operative credit, am 9 the marvellous results of the last ten years 
must be in large measure ascribed to its active interest since the 
passing of the Act of 1904. A more recent Act (1910) procured 
great additional resources from the savings banks for lending to 
co-operating credit societies. Central banks are now to be 

radually established for separate zones. The central co-operative 
an of Finland was established in 1902, the State advancing a 
large capital sum and providing an annual subsidy for ten years 
for working expenses. The extension of co-operative societies 
quickly followed its establishment. 

In order to render the statement complete a brief reference to the 
remaining European countries may be permitted. In PoRTUGAL 
the French system was introduced in i911. In Spain a bill was 
recently presented to authorise the establishment of a State 
National Agricultural Bank. In Swepen, Norway, and DeEn- 
MARK, the co-operative credit movement has not made progress: in 
the case of the two latter countries a ready explanation lies in the 
fact that the commercial banks are almost entirely small under- 
takings working only in their own localities, and that local savings 
banks, which are empowered to invest their funds according to their 
discretion, do in fact lend largely in their own districts. Thus 
Denmark, which has half the area of Ireland, has over 500 local 
savings banks, of which over 400 are in country places, and out of 
136 company banks there are 58 whose capital does not exceed 
£8,333, (100,000 kr). In Norway the 108 banks have only a total 
of 10 branches between them (excluding the 19 branches of the 
Bank of Norway). In SwitzerLanp, although something in the 
nature of a central agency has been at work, there is not as yet in 
that country, to the writer’s knowledge, a co-operative central bank 
in the full sense of the term. Swiss banking institutions are, 
however, highly localised (only about six banks have branches 
and only in one case do these appear to exceed eight in number); 
and the beneficent activity of the Swiss savings banks in their 
districts is well known. 


It will be gathered from the preceding remarks that practically 
every country in Europe has experienced the necessity of solving 
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the problem of co-operative central organisation, and that while in 
every case the aid of the State has been invoked either for the pro- 
vision of capital or of other facilities, in very many cases it has 
intervened directly and has established a special institution under 
its own management or supervision. 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKING IN ENGLAND. 


By Dr. GILBert SLATER. 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 


Dr. GrBert SLATER said that his subject was what a previous 
speaker had termed ‘‘ the somewhat uninteresting grocery store.’ 
The British co-operative movement comprised besides grocery 
stores and great trading and manufacturing establishments a 
banking system in which close upon three million men and women 
were concerned, and yet this banking system was carried on, quite 
successfully and securely, on lines entirely at variance with all the 
= of sound banking which had been laid down by Mr. 
alcolmson, 

What were called the shares in a co-operative society were really 
members’ deposits, and the co-operative system of receiving de- 
posits from members under the title of withdrawable shares had 
developed also into a system of loans from the societies to their 
members. For example, one large society in the London neigh- 
bourhood had at a certain time a share capital of about £300,000 : 
i.e., it had deposits from its members to that amount and all these 
deposits could in practice be withdrawn at a moment’s notice. True 
the society had power to demand a certain amount of notice, but it 
habitually allowed the money to be withdrawn by depositors with- 
out notice. About £80,000 was actually used as capital in the 
society’s business, and the remaining two-hundred thousand odd 
pounds was lent out to the members. Mr. Malcolmson had said 
that amateurs conducting a bank ought not to offer a higher rate of 
interest on deposits than the bankers do, but this typical society at 
that time gave members five per cent. on deposits. And while it 
paid five per cent. to its depositors, it also lent money at the same 
rate of interest to members; and he was assured by the secretary 
that it made a profit on the transaction. The explanation of this 
apparent impossibility was that interest was calculated on the 
pound and not on the odd shillings and pence; or on the minimum 
sum to a member’s credit during quarterly periods. Almost all 
the co-operative societies were connected with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (C.W.S.) and the majority with the C.W.S. 
bank. At the present moment a thousand societies were bankin 
with the C.W.S., making deposits and being accommodated with 
overdrafts according to their needs. 

Now if they held that the fundamental merits which a banking 
system should have were (1) that it should encourage the develop- 
ment of saving, (2) that it should distribute the capital of those 
who had it to spare among those who required it at the smallest 
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possible cost, and (3) that it should secure the distribution of 
capital to the utmost possible social advantage, the second desidera- 
tum at least was conspicuously secured by the co-operative move- 
ment in its central as well as in its local organisation. The rule of 
the C.W.S. bank was that a society which made deposits received 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. and a society which borrowed paid 
4} per cent. Out of the two per cent. difference a first charge was 
made for reserves ; but all the remaining profit was divided between 
the depositors and borrowers in proportion to their credit or debit 
balances. Last year the dividend amounted to one per cent., so 
that the depositors actually received interest at 3} per cent. and the 
borrowers only paid 3} per cent. 

The C.W.S. bank is not a big affair compared with some of the 
Joint-Stock banks except in the enormous number of people connec- 
ted with it. Deposits amounted only to about six millions, but 
it was continually showing itself capable of new developments. 
Thus there has recently been a notable extension of the benefits to 
Trade Unions, many of which had transferred their banking 
account to the C.W.S. bank. Next, provision had been made for 
the individual co-operator when he had invested with his own 
society all that it would accept, to deposit with the C.W.S. bank. 
It was further contemplated that the C.W.S. bank might arrange 
for current accounts, though the difficulty of making such arrange- 
ments satisfactorily was obvious. 

If now they turned to consider the manner in which the funds 
so created were invested, it must be admitted that from the point 
of view from which they were considering the question of —s 
that afternoon, co-operative banking in England was very restricted. 
The rule was practically to lend only on mortgage. Societies 
borrowed from the C.W.S. bank on the security of their land and 
buildings. Individual members borrowed from their societies to 

rchase their houses, giving the society a mortgage on the house. 

his was a serious drawback to the value of the Rochdale system 
of co-operative credit from the point of view of small industries. 
It seemed, however, quite feasible that a local credit society should 
apply for membership of the C.W.S. bank and gain considerable 
advantages in so doing, pending the creation of more specialised 
institutions designed to meet such needs as had been referred to 
that afternoon. 

In conclusion, it was a great mistake to look on foreign methods 
of co-operation for industry or for credit as being the only forms 
which were interesting or which had any element of romance in 
them. Although the ordinary British co-operator was perhaps not 
on the surface a very inspiring individual, being excessively cau- 
tious, still he had a genuine enthusiasm for the fundamental prin- 
ciple of co-operation. The British co-operative movement would 
welcome any new development of that principle and still more the 
spiritual linking up of the different forms of co-operation. It was 
impossible to attain unity of co-operative spirit without unity of 
co-operative organisation. 
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the problem of co-operative central organisation, and that while in 
every case the aid of the State has been invoked either for the pro- 
vision of capital or of other facilities, in very many cases it has 
intervened directly and has established a special institution under 
its own management or supervision. 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKING IN ENGLAND. 


By Dr. GiLBert SLATER. 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 


Dr. GiBert SLaTeR said that his subject was what a previous 
speaker had termed ‘‘ the somewhat uninteresting grocery store.”’ 
The British co-operative movement comprised besides grocery 
stores and great trading and manufacturing establishments a 
banking system in which close upon three million men and women 
were concerned, and yet this banking system was carried on, quite 
successfully and securely, on lines entirely at variance with all the 
= of sound banking which had been laid down by Mr. 
alcolmson. 

What were called the shares in a co-operative society were really 
members’ deposits, and the co-operative system of receiving de- 
posits from members under the title of withdrawable shares had 
developed also into a system of loans from the societies to their 
members. For example, one large society in the London neigh- 
bourhood had at a certain time a share capital of about £300,000 : 
i.e., it had deposits from its members to that amount and all these 
deposits could in practice be withdrawn at a moment’s notice. True 
the society had power to demand a certain amount of notice, but it 
habitually allowed the money to be withdrawn by depositors with- 
out notice. About £80,000 was actually used as capital in the 
society’s business, and the remaining two-hundred thousand odd 
pounds was lent out to the members. Mr. Malcolmson had said 
that amateurs conducting a bank ought not to offer a higher rate of 
interest on deposits than the bankers do, but this typical society at 
that time gave members five per cent. on deposits. And while it 
paid five per cent. to its depositors, it also lent money at the same 
rate of interest to members; and he was assured by the secretary 
that it made a profit on the transaction. The explanation of this 
apparent impossibility was that interest was calculated on the 
pound and not on the odd shillings and pence; or on the minimum 
sum to a member’s credit during quarterly periods. Almost all 
the co-operative societies were connected with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (C.W.S.) and the majority with the C.W.S. 
bank. At the present moment a thousand societies were bankin 
with the C.W.S., making deposits and being accommodated with 
overdrafts according to their needs. 

Now if they held that the fundamental merits which a banking 
system should have were (1) that it should encourage the develop- 
ment of saving, (2) that it should distribute the capital of those 
who had it to spare among those who required it at the smallest 
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ible cost, and (3) that it should secure the distribution of 
capital to the utmost possible social advantage, the second desidera- 
tum at least was conspicuously secured by the co-operative move- 
ment in its central as well as in its local organisation. The rule of 
the C.W.S. bank was that a society which made deposits received 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. and a society which borrowed paid 
4} per cent. Out of the two per cent. difference a first charge was 
made for reserves; but all the remaining profit was divided between 
the depositors and borrowers in proportion to their credit or debit 
balances. Last year the dividend amounted to one per cent., so 
that the depositors actually received interest at 3} per cent. and the 
borrowers only paid 3} per cent. 

The C.W.S. bank is not a big affair compared with some of the 
Joint-Stock banks except in the enormous number of people connec- 
ted with it. Deposits amounted only to about six millions, but 
it was continually showing itself capable of new developments. 
Thus there has recently been a wetahhe extension of the benefits to 
Trade Unions, many of which had transferred their banking 
account to the CWS. bank. Next, provision had been made for 
the individual co-operator when he had invested with his own 
society all that it would accept, to deposit with the C.W.S. bank. 
It was further contemplated that the C.W.S. bank might arrange 
for current accounts, though the difficulty of making such arrange- 
ments satisfactorily was obvious. 

If now they turned to consider the manner in which the funds 
so created were invested, it must be admitted that from the point 
of view from which they were considering the question of — 
that afternoon, co-operative banking in England was very restricted. 
The rule was practically to lend only on mortgage. Societies 
borrowed from the C.W.S. bank on the security of their land and 
buildings. Individual members borrowed from their societies to 

rchase their houses, giving the society a mortgage on the house. 
This was a serious drawback to the value of the Rochdale system 
of co-operative credit from the point of view of small industries. 
It seemed, however, quite feasible that a local credit society should 
apply for membership of the C.W.S. bank and gain considerable 
advantages in so doing, pending the creation of more specialised 
institutions designed to meet such needs as had been referred to 
that afternoon. 

In conclusion, it was a great mistake to look on foreign methods 
of co-operation for industry or for credit as being the only forms 
which were interesting or which had any element of romance in 
them. Although the ordinary British co-operator was perhaps not 
on the surface a very inspiring individual, being excessively cau- 
tious, still he had a genuine enthusiasm for the fundamental prin- 
ciple of co-operation. The British co-operative movement would 
welcome any new development of that principle and still more the 
spiritual linking up of the different forms of co-operation. It was 
impossible to attain unity of co-operative spirit without unity of 
co-operative organisation. 
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THE RELATION OF CAPITAL TO CREDIT 
Wirtn Spectat REFERENCE TO RURAL Howusinac. 
By Mrs. Victor BRANFORD. 


At the present time there is a good deal of capital invested in 
housing schemes paying regular but limited interest. In the Co- 
partnership Tenants movement there was, taking public and private 
money together, getting on for 1} millions at the end of last year; 
while in the recently started Rural Housing Organisation 
Society there is over y open including money derived from the 
Public Works Loan Commission and others, though not yet fully 
paid up, as schemes are not completed. 

But the demand for capital for these purposes remains very 
much greater than the supply. Dealing with the rural question 
only, the demand is on an enormously large scale, even putting 
aside the need for more and better cottages for the rural labourer in 
the south and midlands, in districts where the wage does not allow 
him to pay a remunerative rent and in circumstances which clearly 
cannot be met by these societies. But there is a very large further 
demand for suitable cottages : (1) in the many districts where rents 
run at about five shillings, and (2) in those districts where, although 
the ordinary labourer cannot pay more than say 2/- or 2/6, there 
is a class of somewhat better-paid labour that can do so and whose 
vacating the cheaper older cottages would leave them for the occu- 
pation of the worse-paid men and thus relieve the pressure on 
housing accommodation. The R.H.O.S. could do a great deal 
more to meet such cases if it were not hampered by insufficiency of 
capital, for (except where we can prove unemployment, which is 
difficult to prove in rural districts owing to the war conditions) we 
have to find one-third of the capital privately in order to get two- 
thirds from the Public Works Loan Commission. We can give 
security and regular interest at 4} per cent. in the Rural Housing 
Trust we have established, but undoubtedly what causes investors 
to hesitate is the difficulty of realising the money invested. Our 
societies are not quoted on the Stock Exchange and we are indeed 
not anxious to put them in this position, even if it were ible 
to do so. Under these circumstances I venture to think it isessen- 
tial that we should work out for social investments some alternative 
system which shall have a steadying effect upon investments and 
keep the amount at its par value as far as is humanly possible, so 
that the investor may rely on being able to realise his investment 
at will. The following suggestions towards attaining this object 
are purely an individual contribution and do not represent the views 
of any society ; they are merely put forward for criticism. For the 
sake of definiteness I will put the case as for a particular society. 

_In the Rural Co-partnership Housing Trust we are taking cer- 
tain steps towards possible repayment under certain circum- 
stances by frequently making only temporary investments in local 
Societies ; but it is obvious that if we were able to go much further, 
to promise (and to make the investor realise that we were able to 
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carry out such a promise) that we would repay when called upon to 
do so, we should stimulate a flow of investment at 4} per cent. 
which of itself would enable us to carry out the promise where 
required, if we were working on a sufficiently large scale, as we 
soon should be. This, I am informed, is really a form of banking. 
It is, as we have heard from Dr, Gilbert Slater, carried out to some 
extent in the co-operative store movement, which has with-draw- 
able capital as its working basis, as well as by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Bank. 

To make it possible to carry on business in this way it would be 
necessary to accumulate a fund deposited at short notice. Such a 
fund could be acquired in various ways. Further, in order 
to prevent a run upon the movement at any time of panic, the 
proviso should be made that the Central Trust should only be 
asked to repay up to one-tenth of its capital in any one year. It 
must therefore be left to the committee, in case demands exceed this 
amount, to decide which should have the first claim, and it would 
not be difficult to lay down certain rules for their guidance, e.g. the 
winding up of an estate owing to death, etc. Each investor should 
be guaranteed that in any case he would be repaid in ten years from 
the time of his investment if he so desired. We must remember 
that the bulk of the shareholders would be genuine investors who 
would have no object in changing such an investment; for by our 
rule allowing the society to repay at par, we have eliminated rise 
as well as fall in value, so that they would not gain by realising 
investments. In all probability therefore anyone who wished 
would be able to withdraw at any time. 

We may note as important elements in this system the fact that 
the whole scheme of provision for amenities renders it probable 
that the capital of such societies will tend to appreciate rather than 
depreciate in value with time, so that the actual value of the 
property on which money is lent is an increasing asset, and in any 
case this condition is assured by the gradual repayment over 40 
years of the loans from the Public Works Loan Commission, which 
materially and steadily increases the security of the remaining in- 
vestments, as well as by a sinking fund. 

I venture to suggest that all that is needed in addition is a 
guarantee to investors from some known source and its acceptance 
by a banking establishment. Under such circumstances the 
guarantee would in all probability not actually be called upon, for 
new investments would not only replace the old but pour in so 
aay as indefinitely to develop the resources of the movement. 

he greater the credit of such a guarantor the less the likelihood 
of his actually having to pay up. here can we find such a guaran- 
tor? Why should not the trade-union movement supply what is 
wanted ? if for example, the Building Trades Federation would 
guarantee, to begin with, £100,000 to the R.H.O.S., they would 
enable it to cope on a large scale with the problem of rural cottage 
building and to make use of the two-thirds contribution of the 
State, thus increasing by a large amount the work available in 
country districts without in actual fact having to pay anything to- 
wards this end. The guarantee would provide credit, and with 
credit capitalisation would follow. 
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I venture to think that this dependence of capitalisation on 
credit suggests that, after all, the whole problem as to the supposed 
distinction between credit for short periods and investments of 
capital, and between these again and what is usually called the 
currency of the realm, is of less importance than has been supposed. 
Is not the whole tendency of modern business to bring about an 
approximation between them in the direction of reducing all, if not 
to actual currency, yet to such condition of greatest liquidity as to 
constitute potential currency; or perhaps we should say reducing 
all to credit, a matter which could be shown on books merely? The 
old plan of investing in a factory or farm meant that the owner 
could not easily realise his capital; it was tied up in a particular 
object or objects. The modern method of investment in shares 
means that the owner, by exchanging shares for currency, can 
liquidate the investment on better or worse terms at any time. If 
he can liquidate it at par value at any time, in what does it differ 
from currrency to the same amount? We have eliminated the 
difference which is the amount by which he stands to gain or lose 
through the investment. That is exactly what we desire to elimi- 
nate where possible in the interests of the community, and this done 
it is desirable that the investor should be able to realise the currency 
value. Credit, speaking generally, and apart from personal con- 
siderations, measures the approximation of fixed capital towards 
currency ; it exists in inverse ratio to the speculative risk, and there- 
fore in the case we are considering, in which par value can be ob- 
tained for the investment at any time, its credit value is also com- 
plete, and such an investment might be expressed as potential if not 
actual currency, or as credit. 

But such an account of credit is incomplete. Other forms of 
credit take into consideration personal standing and character; 
trade indeed is usually carried on in this way, and the co-operative 
bank system in Germany and Italy has developed such methods 
and capitalised character and combination. It is this belief in 
integrity and power to make good which is indeed, as we have 
heard from Mr. Ross, an element underlying ordinary credit at 
some point or other, if we push the matter far enough back ; and it 
is as a special case of such consideration that a trade-union 
guarantee would be accepted and put the investor in guaranteed 
societies in the position of enjoying credit practically up to the 
amount of his investment. Such a guarantee should not depend 
upon capitalised funds of the union, but upon its willingness to 
make a levy on members if required. The greater the credit of 
such a guarantor the less the likelihood of its having to pay up. 
Funds for temporary use could be found by such methods as we 
have suggested, and also by the use of banking facilities by 
arrangement say with the bank of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, or with a central co-operative bank, when it comes into 
active functioning, or possibly by the ordinary banks of the 
country which would have in such a guarantee a perfectly good 
security if they could be induced to see it. 

We might consider this as a return to something corresponding 
to the guild system of the middle ages. The trade unions while not 
directly controlling such developments would, by the giving or refu- 
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sing of their associated credit, determine what forms of betterment 
should be adopted on a large scale and would thus be able to ensure 
the carrying out of such reformed methods and such ideal aims as 
appealed to them and to their leaders. Instead of being merely 
regulative agencies they would become constructive, # id would be 
able to decide to a large extent not only the conditions under which 
men should work but what they should work at and what sort of 
world they should produce. If it is possible to induce the trade 
unions to act in this way it might be preferable to the alternative 
method of government guarantee even if that were possible, for 
the regulations imposed by the Treasury tend to be of such a nature 
as not to enable the full use to be made of government help. 
Again, it might be possible to work out on a large scale some form 
of special guarantee society whose operations would tend to develop 
something in the nature of insurance to deal with the problem. 
Such a method of guarantee, however accomplished, would take 
away from the main difficulty in the way of carrying through not 
only housing reform but countless other social objects. There is 
a large and growing class of investors to whom the social effect of 
their investment is or could become of great importance. They 
are contented with a moderate and safe return, but they must have 
the power of withdrawal. It is therefore a matter of paramount 
importance to think out and adopt some system which will ensure 
this all important consideration. Whatever method be adopted, | 
venture to suggest that this is the chief problem before the 
constructive social reformer at the present time, for it is the ethical 
indifference of capital which constitutes the central barrier which 
has to be overcome by those who would deal in any thorough con- 
crete fashion with the ills of the world to-day. hat is needed is 
that capital should be diverted from anti-social or non-social pur- 
poses to turn its fertilising streams where they will be of the most 
use for social ends; and it seems clear that only by some such 
method assuring its liquifiability after such use can this end be 


attained. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN CREDIT. 


Sir H. Lever. 


THE subject is full of interest and its solution whould be of the very 
greatest service to the community. The great Napoleon when 


asked what was the most important thing for the successful conduct 
of war, said, ‘‘ Money.”’ hen asked what was the next most 
important thing, he said, ‘‘ More money,’’ and when challenged 
as to what was the most important thing of all, he said, **Most 
money.”’ It is quite evident from this that Napoleon was not blind 
to the enormous importance of finance in successful warfare. 

I suppose this is the first war in which the Government has 
given consideration to the continuance of industries disturbed 
by war. Our firm has Works in Germany, and by an Act 
passed in Germany last September, corresponding to a somewhat 
similar Act passed in England relating to German works in 
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England, German controllers were put in charge of the Works, and 
since then they have been conducted entirely without any control 
from ourselves. But immediately on the outbreak of war the chair- 
man of the Company, himself a German, wrote to me that under an 
arrangement made by the Government, all manufacturers could 
receive an advance up to fifty per cent. of the loose stock they had at 
their factories—this to enable the manufacturers to provide the 
finances for wages and for buying fresh supplies, etc., in order that 
their industries might be continuous. We had no such arrange- 
ment in England. On the contrary, bankers were inclined to with- 
draw facilities previously given, and in no case were they willing 
to extend them. If the Government had not taken a broader view 
than the banks, the shock to British industries would have been 
disastrous. A friend of mine, a bank manager who has since died, 
whom I had known for a great number of years, told me that as far 
as his knowledge went, the best security a bank had was the 
character of the business and of the people conducting it, and that 
the banks in his experience lost more money in making advances 
on security, which without security they would not have made, than 
they made in providing facilities, without security, relying entirely 
upon the character of the industry and the character of the persons 
connected therewith and to whom the advance was given. Judging 
from my own experience in business, this is probably a universal 
experience, not only with banks, but with all those giving credit. 
In most manufacturing business dealing with traders and retailers 
in the United Kingdom, the losses from bad debts, although no 
security is asked for or given in connection with the credit extended, 
can be covered by an average of 1/- to 2/- percent. In other words, 
if an insurance company oifered to guarantee manufacturers doing 
business with retailers and distributors payment of 19/11] in the 
pound on their turnover, we ourselves would not find it profitable 
to insure. When I was a wholesale grocer doing business with 
small shopkeepers, where risks are of course a little greater, my 
experience was that the bad debts never exceeded a quarter of one 
per cent. and insurance payment upon 19/112 in the pound on 
the turnover would not have been wise. I mention this to show 
how sound the credit is of businss firms in the United Kingdom. 

Our experience in foreign works and in the Colonies is very 
much the same, although the rate per cent. lost on bad debts is 
slightly lower in the United Kingdom than in any other country 
we have had experience in. [ do not see why bankers should have 
a different experience, especially as they would in the future, as in 
the past, ask for and receive what at the time appeared to be ample 
security. German bankers charge a much higher rate of interest 
for facilities than English bankers—at least one to two por cent. 
more in interest than corresponding advances can be obtained from 
bankers in England. The same applies to the Colonies and the 
United States. On the other hand, German bankers and other foreign 
and colonial bankers take greater risks, but these greater risks still 
leave a most profitable business after making ali allowance for losses 
from bad debts owing to the higher rate of interest they charge. 
English bankers, wisely and properly, are extremely cautious, but 
it seems to me that the industries could be greatly helped, and the 
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banks do a much more profitable business, if they were not quite so 
cautious, but of course made a correspondingly higher charge for 
accommodation given. Suppose we take an illustration from the 
Stock Exchange. A person who wants absolute security on a 
commercial undertaking would, before the war, have taken deben- 
tures at 4 to 4} percent, or preference shares at 5 to 6 per cent. 
but would not be attracted to ordinary shares unless there was a 
possible 8 to ten per cent. and I am convinced that the ordinary 
shares would on the average, calculating the loss on unsuccessful 
companies, still work out at a higher rate of interest than the 
preference shareholders’ 5 or 6 per cent. The higher rate of interest 
is practically insurance fund. If the above mentioned raie per 
cent. on bad debts experienced with traders and small shopkeepers 
is correct, then one per cent. increase in interest to the borrower 
would more than provide the margin to cover any possible making 
of bad debts. The extending of facilities to those who have not got 
stocks and liquid capital available would be more difficult, and I 
gather your suggestion is some arrangement on the co-operative 
system for dealing with this. In my opinion a very small increase 
in the rate per cent. would more than cover this possible increase 
of losses, provided an advance was made on the security of 
character. 


““ THE CULTURE AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE SIMPLER PEOPLES.” 


The study of the Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples, by Professor Hobhouse, Mr. G. C. Wheeler, and Mr. M. Ginsberg, 
some chapters of which appeared in the July and October numbers of the 
Sociological Review, is being published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall for 
the London School of Economics. Copies of the Tables and other supple- 
mentary matter relating to the chapters printed in the Review may be had, 
post free, upon application to the Editor, 21 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE GREAT SOCIETY. 


Tue Great Socrety: a Psychological Analysis. By Graham Wallas. 
Macmillan, 1914. 7/6 net. 

“ We are forced now to recognise that a society whose intellectual direction 
consists only of unrelated specialisms must drift, and that we dare not drift 
any longer. We stand, as the Greek thinkers stood, in a new world. And 
because that world is new, we felt that neither the sectional observations 
of the special student, nor the ever-accumulating records of the past, nor the 
narrow experience of the practical man can suffice us. We must let our 
minds play freely over all the conditions of life till we can either justify our 
civilisation or change it.”” This passage may perhaps be regarded as the 
keynote to Mr. Wallas’s new book. In Human Nature in Politics one felt 
overmuch the influence of that narrower social psychology which was 
concerned merely to know and utilise ‘“‘ the moods of the great beast.” 
The Great Society is no less rich than the earlier work in observation and 
suggestion and in that minuter sight so often lacking in the political 
philosopher : it is also profounder in purpose and in fulfilment. 

As economists speak of the Great Industry, so Mr. Wallas calls the whole 
social world of which that industry is an aspect the Great Society. He 
describes his work as an analysis of the general social organisation of a 
large modern State. It is more immediately a discussion of the psycho- 
logical conditions, the motives, hopes, and fears, the ways of willing, 
feeling, and thinking, which characterise and have gone to constitute the 
Great Society. The discussion is introduced by an interesting analysis of 
human nature into what Mr. Wallas regards as its constituent ‘ disposi- 
tions.” These he divides into “‘ elementary,”’ which ‘‘ include the senses, 
and such measurable facts as memory and association, habit and 
fatigue,” and “‘ complex,’”’ which “‘ may be divided into the Instincts and 
Intelligence.”” One must admit at the outset that there are real difficulties 
in this analysis. Every human disposition seems to involve what Mr. 
Wallas calls “‘ the irradiation of instinctive action by intelligence,’ but he 
speaks also of the ‘‘ independent action of intelligence,” as if instinct and 
intelligence were separate ‘‘ faculties’ of human nature. Again, the 
relation of the “elementary” to the “ complex ” dispositions does not 
seem clear. We are told that “there at least two dispositions—- 
Curiosity and Trial and Error—which sometimes cause action which is 
rather instinctive than intelligent, and sometimes action which is rather 
intelligent than instinctive.” But may not the same be said of every 
disposition—Fear, the Desire for Happiness, Love, Anger, Imitativeness, 
and so forth? One finds also some difficulty, though this may be inevitable, 
in the use of terms. It is difficult, for instance, to speak ot Language, 
Property, etc., as dispositions alongside Fear, Anger, and Love. And 
what is the meaning of a statement such as this : “ In the case of Thought 
the essential functions of the disposition are clearly intellectual ” ? 

Mr. Wallas follows up this general account by a special analysis cf 
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certain dispositions selected for their sociological importance. In other 
words, he discusses, in five admirable chapters, the part played in social 
life respectively by Habit, Fear, Pleasure-Pain, Imitation and Sympathy, 
Love and Hatred. In each of these characteristics of human nature men 
have discovered the single foundation of human society. Bagehot and 
Maine, for instance, seemed to find it in Habit, Hobbes in Fear, Bentham in 
Pleasure-Pain, Comte in Love, Tarde in Imitation. These one-sided 
doctrines are successively analysed, their inadequacy revealed, and their 
true functions as social factors suggested. Mr. Wallas allows his mind to 
play freely over these doctrines and the relevant facts, and the result is an 
important contribution to social philosophy, written with an ease, charm, 
and freedom altogether rare. Nothing, for instance, could be more 
admirable than the restrained refutation of militarism in Chap. IX. 

If one were to offer any criticism at all on this part of the book, it 
would be on the following points :—(1) The estimate of Happiness, as 
distinct from Pleasure-Pain, is not very clear. Mr. Wallas definitely and 
cogently rejects the identification of social good with Pleasure, but his view 
of the relation of social good to happiness is somewhat vaguely stated. I 
am not sure, for instance, of the bearing of the remarks made on that 
subject on pp. 110-111, repeated on pp. 341-342. And the chapter ends 
abruptly where one would gladly have welcomed a discussion of this 
question. For, be it noted, here is the most vital problem which the social 
philosopher—and the practical man no less—must face: Is the general 
happiness, or the maximum of happiness, the main object at which govern- 
ments and every social organisation ought to aim? And if not this, what 
more or what else? (2) I find Mr. Wallas’s views on heredity difficult 
to follow. Apparently he would accept the distinction between 
‘* inherited ’’ and “‘ acquired ” characters (see p. 23) and the current doc- 
trine as to the non-inheritance of the latter. It is a distinction involving 
grave logical difficulties, and the doctrine based upon it may not be so 
sound as is generally believed. But however that may be, various other 
passages are more easily reconciled with the contrary doctrine. To 
illustrate, Mr. Wallas explains thus the ‘intense moral discomfort ”’ 
experienced by the political candidate in the pursuit of votes : All his 
instincts were adapted ages ago to life on a smaller scale, and to a more 
spontaneous and less mechanical contact with his fellows.’’ Again, the 
distinction made on this basis between “ natural” and “ artificial’ ideas 
seems to me wholly untenable (pp. 21o ff). 

The first part of the book concludes with a chapter on Thought, a 
chapter of great interest and practical value, in which Mr. Wallas discusses 
the conditions and attitudes favourable and unfavourable to thinking and 
the methods by which thought may be directed or controlled. Under- 
lying the argument there is the important and to-day most necessary 
thesis that in the Great Society the guidance of “‘ intuition,” “ instinct,” 
or whatever we call that attitude of mind which rejects the arduous pro- 
cesses of rational thought, is utterly inadequate and full of peril. “ If 
Reason has slain its thousands, the acceptance of Instinct as evidence has 
slain its tens of thousands.” In any case, “in the Great Society in- 
stinctive action on a great scale is impossible. The vague impulses of 
modern nations can only result in corporate action on lines which some 
one, whether wise or foolish, has deliberately laid down.” 

Mr. Wallas now abandons the psychological scheme of the earlier part, 
and, relying on the usual threefold division of mental activity, discusses 
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in turn the organisation of Thought, the organisation of Will, and the 
Organisation of Happiness. Here he has given us a fine piece of applied 
psychology. The method is perhaps not final, but the treatment is most 
suggestive. Mr. Wallas sees men and women not as “ trees walking” 
nor as types or members of associations merely, but in that sympathy 
and understanding which reaches to the intimate setting of their every- 
day lives. What form of organisation is best fitted to stimulate efficiency 
of thought in the political sphere, in the civil service, in business life, in 
the general life of the whole community, in the relation of communities— 
these primary problems are discussed in the clearest and directest terms. 
Thus we are led to the question of the organisation of Happiness, perhaps 
the final problem of society. The treatment of this insistent problem is 
tentative and partial, but nowhere does Mr. Wallas show better his 
realisation of the complex conditions and needs of actual life. I have 
not read for years a discussion of the conditions of happiness as socially 
determined so full of insight and suggestiveness. The spirit of the 
argument may perhaps be found in the following passage, though its full 
significance can only be learnt from a study of the book itself :—“ If I try 
to make for myself a visual picture of the social system which I should 
desire for England and America, there comes before me a recollection of 
those Norwegian towns and villages where every one, the shopkeepers 
and the artisans, the schoolmaster, the boy who drove the post-ponies, and 
the student daughter of the innkeeper who took round the potatoes, seemed 
to respect themselves, to be capable of happiness as well as of pleasure 
and excitement, because they were near the Mean in the employment of 
all their faculties. I can imagine such people learning to exploit the 
electric power from their waterfalls and the minerals in their mountains, 
without dividing themselves into dehumanised employers or officials, and 
equally dehumanised “‘ hands.”’ But I recollect also that the very salt and 
savour of Norwegian life depends on the fact that poets, and 
artists, and statesmen have worked in Norway with a devotion which was 
not directed by any formula of moderation. When I talk to a New 
Zealander about the future of his country, and about the example 
which she is creating of a society based upon the avoidance both of 
destitution and superfluity, I sometimes feel that she may have still to 
learn that the Extreme as a personal ideal for those whoare called by it, 
is a necessary complement of the Mean in public policy.” 

Undoubtedly The Great Society is that rare and important thing—a real 
and significant contribution to the science of sociology. 

R. M. MaclIver. 


WORK AND WEALTH. 


Work AND WEALTH. By J. A. Hobson. Macmillan and Co. 8/6 net. 
Poverty AND Waste. By Hartley Withers. Smith, Elder & Co. | 


Mr. Hosson has undertaken a task at once urgently necessary and 
enormously difficult. He has set himself to evaluate economic goods, 
economic activities, and the whole of our economic processes, both produc- 
tive and consumptive, in the light of humanistic and sociological con- 
siderations; and his aim is to do this scientifically. Herein lies the 
difficulty of the task. It is easy enough to apply moral or eesthetic tests, 
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and to condemn off-hand the insane conception of wealth which sets brothels 
and bottles of gin much higher in the scale than bibles and benevolence. 
It is easy, too, to wrap up the real truth of the matter in a single phrase, 
as Ruskin did, when he defined wealth as valuable things in the hands of 
the valiant. And it is easiest of all to win general consent by inveighing 
against sweated labour or extortionate monopoly gains involved in the 
wealth-making process. But it is a very different matter to examine in 
detail the whole of the “‘ costs ”’ and “ utilities,”’ or the origins and uses, 
pertaining to the vast complex of activities and satisfactions which form 
humanity’s economic sphere: to do this, not from the point of view of 
consumption or of production regarded as separate processes, but in relation 
to a single organic system in which producers and consumers are insepar- 
able : and then to estimate the whole in the light of the standards of social, 
personal, and spiritual welfare. That this tremendous task is necessary, 
every sociologist will allow; that Mr. Hobson should be the first qualified 
economist to undertake it is not only a sign of its difficulties, but also a 
condemnation of accepted economics and economists. But it must be 
admitted that Mr. Hobson is probably the only British economist who 
could undertake the task with any sort of hope of success. It is an old 
reproach that economists have seldom realised that the economic man is 
really a human being. A few seem to see men as trees walking : Professor 
Pigou does so when he attempts to correlate wealth and welfare, though 
the vague signs of life disappear as soon as his argument begins. But Mr. 
Hobson sees men as men; and they not only walk, but feel and think and 
have souls. And—a further advantage—he has always approached 
economics from the concrete side. Economic activities belong, in his view, 
to a real organic system : he is as much opposed to any sharp separation of 
consumption from production as he is to the unreal reduction of all ‘“‘value”’ 
to a comparison of marginal increments. Thus, in his hands, the estima- 
tion of wealth in terms of organic value has a real meaning; he is able to 
intertwine costs and utilities easily because he has never really separated 
them. 

But this very ability has, I think, a little blinded him to the deeper 
difficulties of his task. He does not quite realise the profound difference 
between the organic and the spiritual, or the social and the personal, when 
it comes to evaluating the various elements of welfare. After all, there is 
a sound reason why we all separate production from consumption. When- 
ever I try to analyse the good and bad elements in my own economic 
condition, in my own work and wealth, I discover two things. First, I 
naturally think of my producer-function as entirely distinct from my 
consumer-function. The former relates me outwardly, as it were: the 
organic and social reactions are the most important. But the latter relates 
me inwardly, to my own feelings and standards: the personal reactions 
are the most important. This ought not to be so—would not be so, were I 
more perfectly social; but it is so. Secondly, I do not connect costs and 
utilities at all. The irksome efforts involved in my work are quite 
unrelated to the good or evil of the satisfactions derived from my use of 
income. I do not even analyse them in terms of the same kind of feeling 
or resultant condition. And for the vast majority of worker-consumers 
this must be so. The cost or effort side of life is as negative, as little 
related to conscious desire for satisfaction, as the hours of sleep. It is an 
accepted necessity, irksome but inevitable, marked indeed by certain pains 
and reactions, but all of a narrow and negative kind. These, so far as 
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valued at all, are estimated by reference to a crude standard of freedom 
from ill; and the standard is almost wholly one of simple organic, vital 
well-being. For this reason it is often best applied by outsiders, who, as 
specialists, may be able to judge the real effects, physical and organic, of 
my work-activities. But the enjoyment of my income is positive all 
through, and intensely personal. I have my standard, from day to day or 
for the whole of life; and it is mine alone. No one can apply it for me: 
to do so would be to check my progress; and the reactions upon the social 
or industrial organism are entirely secondary to the effects upon my 
personal and spiritual condition. If this is so, then even for a single life 
no one joint calculus of pleasure and pain is possible. It is therefore quite 
reasonable that the community should apply a different calculus to the 
results of each of the two processes, production and consumption. We 
must estimate the costs of labour in one way, the satisfactions of labourers 
in another; and the difference between the two is closely connected with 
the deeper difference between the organic and social on the one hand, and 
the personal and spiritual on the other. The two must be more and more 
closely correlated, of course; but this does not mean that they can be 
brought under the same method of valuation. 

Still, Mr. Hobson’s treatment of the whole complex question is extra- 
ordinarily suggestive and illuminating. Especially is this the case in the 
latter half of the book, when he examines in turn all proposed ‘‘remedies” 
for the admitted waste and misdirection of both efforts and satisfactions ; 
and even more when, in the final chapters, he deals with the social and the 
personal will in relation to the individual and the social organism. And 
the whole work stands out as the first honest attempt to apply systemati- 
cally and scientifically the spirit of criticism which Ruskin applied 
unscientifically, and Cliffe Leslie and Bagehot and other economists have 
applied unsystematically. It is the first—and a very big—instalment of 
that genuinely sociological treatment of economics which, since the days of 
Comte, we have all wanted, but wanted in vain. 

Mr. Withers’s little book may be mentioned here by reason of the relation 
of its subject matter to that of Mr. Hobson. The treatment is delightfully 
simple. The one theme is the waste arising from ‘luxurious ” or careless 
expenditure of incomes—that is, of incomes of any considerable amount. 
Mr. Withers states the plain case against luxury both clearly and trench- 
antly. I know no better short exposure of the fallacies ingrained in most 
weli-to-do spenders. He then goes on to criticize various shallow but very 
popular doctrines which connect poverty with the capitalist’s gains or the 
wage-earner’s ineptitude—according to the prejudices of the various 
doctrinaires. And finally, with perhaps exaggerated loyalty to his main 
theme, he finds his one hope of real improvement in a changed attitude to 
spending on the part of all who have any margin of income to spend on 
luxuries. The real responsibility for the poverty of the poor lies with the 
well-to-do consumer. Let him save and invest and spend his money pro- 
ductively, instead of on his own trivial satisfactions, and there will be no 
more poverty. I should be the last to find fault with this conclusion ; but 
it is just a little rigid, and a little too simple. The value of the book, 


however, lies in its simplicity and clearness. I wish all well-to-do spenders 
would read it. E. J. URWIcK. 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC VALUES OF FAITH. 


Tue Pxi.osopHy or FaitH: An Inguiry. By Bertram Brewster. Long- 
mans, 1913. 3/6 net. 

Peruaps the most marked tendency of the present period is the advancing 
democratisation of thought, resulting in a dislike and contempt of intel- 
lectual superiority and a refusal to admit the claim of reason to decide 
problems, theoretical or practical. Its necessary result is the exaltation of 
feeling and an appeal to instinct, frequently under the name of faith. The 
moment therefore is ripe for an inquiry into the nature of faith and its 
philosophical justification. An attempt to assert the philosophical value of 
faith may proceed on either of two lines. On the one hand we may attempt 
to show that faith and reason are essentially diverse and are based upon 
fundamentally different needs of the human mind; on the other, we may 
recognise that while faith passes beyond reason and penetrates into the 
region of the unseen and the eternal, nevertheless faith submits to reason 
the assurance thus gained, admitting that it is the function of reason to 
harmonise and give expression to the discoveries of faith. By the first 
method faith is regarded as extra-intellectual, by the second as ultra- 
intellectual. Mr. Brewster’s inquiry appears to proceed along the line of 
the first method, but he combines with it a strong conviction that the 
deliverances of faith will ultimately be iound to be beyond but not outside 
reason. 

Admitting that ‘‘a man’s beliefs, no less than his actions, should be 
conformable to reason,” he begins by pointing out an important ambiguity 
in the meaning assigned to ‘rational’ which may be (i) what is ‘prescribed 
immediately by reason,”’ or (ii) what ‘‘can be shown to be conducive to 
ends which reason prescribes or adopts as actual.”” (p.1.) But if we adopt 
the second meaning, as opposed to the first, is there not some danger of our 
reaching the paradoxical result that an end prescribed by reason may 
require the use of non-rational methods? In this part of his discussion 
Mr. Brewster appears to some extent to confuse the issue by regarding 
‘rational’ as equivalent to “‘scientific.’’ ‘‘Knowledge as such”’ is for him 
“knowledge in the scientific sense,’ and he admits that here “‘for the risk 
of error there can be no possible compensation or justification,’ while 
however, urging that ‘‘a man may conceivably have other ends in his 
thinking, some of which may perhaps seem to him no less important and 
no less justifiable.’’ (p. 8.) So much may be admitted, but if thinking be 
the work of reason, surely all thinking must be subject to reason, so that 
all irrational methods are ipso facto excluded. 

No one would, I suppose, deny that people for the most part entertain 
beliefs for which they could offer no rational justification and which have 
been induced by wholly irrational causes. Our likes and dislikes, our 
prejudices, and, still more, our highest aspirations influence our beliefs 
and incline us to a too partial examination of evidence. But Mr. Brewster 
intends to assert more than this. He declares that the “merely practical 
and passionate element may be considered as the mortar or cement in the 
structure of knowledge, or of rational belief, which is nowhere more 
indispensable than in the basal concrete” (p. 3), and he urges that we must 
recognise in ourselves ‘‘a responsibility in regard to the government of 
assent.”” (p. 16.) His contention is that we have power to some extent 
over our beliefs because ‘‘the infiuences which determine conviction both 
immediately and ultimately are very largely extra-rational.’”’ Hence we 
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can “will to believe’ and we ought to do so. In any significant sense both 
these statements appear to me to be highly disputable. It is true that our 
belief depends upon our voluntary attitude, but is not that voluntary 
attitude itself determined by the perception of reason? Before then we 
examine the “reasonableness of voluntary belief’? we must be shown in 
what exactly its voluntariness consists. To speak of will as determining 
the content of a belief is meaningless. Certainly Mr. Brewster does not 
appear to agree with James that our will to believe a certain truth can bring 
about that truth’s existence, but what exactly it does involve he does not 
say, merely confining himself to the statement that ‘‘it may open the way 
to mysterious and strangely beneficent influences.’”” He has no difficulty in 
showing that experience taken alone cannot give a valid basis for know- 
ledge, and that the theory of probability itself rests upon the assumption 
of law. We may further agree with him that the rational pursuit of 
knowledge does in fact rest upon the conviction that truth is not merely 
knowable but “ultimately worth knowing.’’ Nevertheless, belief that 
whatever is found ultimately to satisfy reason will at the same time satisfy 
all the needs of our moral and passional nature cannot surely be grounded 
upon the denial of the supremacy of reason within the sphere of truth. If 
it were possible for truth not to satisfy our moral nature that could not 
make it less true. But the supposition itself only shows the absurdity of 
attempting to divorce the moral from the rational. Yet, though inseparable, 
they are distinct, and the ideal of the one cannot be made the criterion of 
the other. Mr. Brewster appeals to Hume as the type of the pre-eminently 
passionless philosopher whose fate was to end in blank and powerless 
scepticism, and he proceeds to argue that ‘‘there are grounds for universal 
scepticism if anyone should choose to rely upon them” which can only be 
expelled by an ‘exertion of will.” But surely the case of Hume entirely 
fails to prove his point. It was not because Hume “had neither any twist 
of vice nor any bias for doing good, but was a philosopher because he could 
not help it ’’ that he so soon found out “the utter hollowness and inade- 
quacy of all ultimate reasons and evidences whatsoever,’’ but because he 
misinterpreted the nature of experience and based his philosophical 
reasoning upon a radically false conception of the psychological facts. 
Hume’s scepticism pointed only to the fact that his premisses were wrong; 
it did not prove the rational necessity of fundamental scepticism. 

The rest of the book is taken up with an inquiry into the constituents 
of the Good. Virtue as well as knowledge is based upon utility. In 
adopting the principle of utility, which he describes as happiness, Mr. 
Brewster reintroduces the distinction of quality, and while admitting that 
this “is virtually a recognition that something else is desirable besides 
pleasures” (p. 62), he nevertheless contends that the qualitative superiority 
carries with it the quantitative. But it is clearly evident that pleasure is 
not for Mr. Brewster the main element in happiness nor the chief consti- 
tuent of virtue, for he lays stress upon self-respect as an indispensable 
element that is forfeited by indulgence in sensual pleasures. The admis- 
sion that remorse and loss of self-respect follow sensual pleasure involves 
the denial that the pleasure was virtuous though admittedly pleasurable. 
In fact, both in morality and truth Mr. Brewster’s use of the principle of 
utility appears to be half-hearted and is so safeguarded and restricted that 
it offers little cause for offence to those whom he regards as opposed to his 
views. 

The remaining chapters on “Freedom,” “Optimism,” ‘Beauty,” 
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“Highest Good,’”’ contain nothing that is new, although the first is a clear 
presentment of the case for self-determination. In his treatment of the 
problem of evil Mr. Brewster seems to me to fail to appreciate the real 
sting of the problem in denying that there really is a problem as to its 
origin and compatibility with Divine wisdom and power. (p. 162.) The 
assertion that mechanism is inadequate to account for the universe provides 
no solution of the problem. To castigate materialism is, moreover, merely 
to flog a dead horse. L. S. STEBBING. 


THE C.O.S. IN LONDON. 


SociaL Work IN Lonpon: a History of the Charity Organisation Society 
By Helen Bosanquet, LL.D. John Murray, 1914. 8s. net. 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s first title claims too much: a history of the C.O.S. is 
not equivalent to the history of social work in London. Even her second 
title is not quite happy. Her book is a chronicle rather than a history. 
consisting as it does chiefly of excerpts from annual reports, and from 
speeches at public meetings. With the author’s comments on these long 
quotations, the work no doubt forms a record of the society’s many ac- 
tivities from year to year which will be useful and interesting to members, 
but it is with some surprise and disappointment that we miss in its pages 
that philosophic statement of the C.O.S. aims and ideals which Mrs. 
Bosanquet is so eminently qualified to have given us, and which was 
naturally anticipated in the present work. The book appears to be ad- 
dressed mainly to an inner circle of friends and sympathizers, who will 
understand allusions without needing explanation. Criticisms from out- 
side are occasionally mentioned, but are dropped as if unworthy of 
attention. On p. 145, for instance, a certain pamphlet is said to insinuate 
“base motives,” but no notice is taken of the actual points brought forward, 
and no attempt is made to shew the society’s position and principles 
from its own point of view differ from the representation of them by an 
adverse critic. The reader indeed has some difficulty in discovering pre- 
cisely what the society’s view of itself and its activities really is. A great 
deal of the practical work here recorded must command the admira- 
tion and sympathy even of those who do not entirely see eye to eye with 
the society: we would especially mention its exertions in connection 
with the improvement of sanitation described in some early chapters. But 
throughout there is a vagueness in regard to matters of principle, the 
society having apparently committed itself here and there to an uncom- 
promising individualism, as in its opposition to Old Age Pensions from 
the State, (p. 295) while in another place (p. 190) we are assured that it is 
not ‘blindly opposed to all interventions of the State on behalf of the 
poor.” The two positions are not of course irreconcileable ; what we miss 
is a statement of the society’s method of approach in reconciling them. 
Again we all know that the C.O.S. desires co-operation between charity 
and the Poor Law, and it is generally understood that the C.O.S. ideal is 
to treat the superior, or deserving poor by private charity, leaving the 
hopelessly unemployable ‘‘ unhelpable,"’ as he is sometimes called, to the 
Poor Law. This particular division of responsibility was advocated by the 
Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission, and appears to be a funda- 
mental article in the C.O.S. faith, but it is not discussed, or explained, or 
justified in the present work, and we do greatly regret not to have Mrs. 
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Bosanquet’s view fully set forth on a question which represented not per- 
haps the most striking, but certainly one of the most subtle and intimate 
of the many differences of opinion between the majority and minority. 

In short, while the present volume contains much information in regard 
to much admirable practical work, it fails to gather the threads together 
and give a clear idea of the policy animating that work. We particularly 
regret the omission from the point of view of the Sociological Society. At 
its best the C.O.S. is an example of the influence of sociological knowledge 
on social ethics : even at its worst it is an interesting study of some of the 
infinite ramifications of class pressure and class prejudice. In Mrs 
Bosanquet’s work we cannot see the wood for the trees. 

B. L. H. 


THE WORKING BOY. 


Tue TRAINING OF A WorKING Boy. By the Rev. H. S. Pelham, M.A. 
Macmillan, 3/6. 
A REVIEWER who desired to be unpleasant might point out that the very 
title of Mr. Pelham’s book is largely its own condemnation, for it is typical 
of a certain confusion which often exists in the minds of philanthropic 
workers among boys. The “ working boy ”’ refers in this connection to the 
boy whose lot it is to spend the years between 14 and 17 in unintelligent 
work, usually fetching and carrying of sorts, for the sake of a small but 
valued wage. Since this is necessarily the dominant factor in such a boy’s 
life, it practically disposes of the hope of “‘ training ”’ in any true sense of 
the word. This is not all. The title might also be taken to assume that 
to train a lad of the poor class successfully different qualities were needed 
from those required to train other youthful human beings. This is a 
profound mistake. Mr. Pelham’s own success with Birmingham news- 
vendors is due to just the same qualities of sincerity and robust goodness 
which make for success with boys of all classes. The present reviewer 
knows what he is talking about because he himself in his regenerate youth 
was also befriended by Mr. Pelham. He hopes he was one of the successes 
at the time, but is conscious of a sad falling away in these latter days. 
The real danger in these conventional confusions is that would-be 
reformers may forget what is really wrong with the poor boy—namely, his 
poverty and the things it denies him. No amount of lads’ clubs, no army 
of guardian angels of university standing, will right this wrong in the 
world. True that every boy, be he rich or poor, may be the better for the 
influence of a guardian angel, but far more he needs the influence of a 
sufficient education and what is to a large extent the same thing, a properly 
equipped home. The author is fully alive to the difficulties and drawbacks 
with which the average working boy has to contend, and the first part of his 
book is largely taken up with an attack on things as they are and the effect 
of home life and school life upon the boy who at 14 must be cast upon the 
industrial world to make or mar his life. Most of his criticisms have been 
heard before, but there is not one of them which is not sound. Mr. Pelham 
deplores the lack of corporate feeling in the elementary school : 


There is one defect in the elementary school wich impresses itself 
most forcibly on the mind of an old public-school boy or university man, 
and that is the weakness and sometimes the utter lack of any esprit de 
corps shown by the boys for their school. To neglect this is to rob 
education of a most important factor. For it should clearly be an 
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essential feature of any system of education to develop in the boy a 
willingness to forget himself for the good of others. . . . No man is of 
much value unless he has learnt the duty of serving the community of 
which he is a member. 


He commends isolated instances where this feeling has been fostered by 
such means as school colours, honours boards, or organised games, for 
imitation by the large majority where nothing whatever has been done. 
Here again is a difficulty which it is not easy to overcome. The space 
provided by the State for recreation after school hours is very inadequate, 
and unless the school playgrounds are to remain open during the evening it 
is difficult to find room for the many activities which might help to keep 
school feeling alive. Up tothe present most reforms of this sort have been 
carried out by ardent amateurs in necessarily restricted areas and not by the 
authorities with whom the power rests to make them universal. Mr. 
Pelham is, however, an individualist of the very best sort and has a horror 
of treating boys as a class requiring to be organised in all their goings and 
comings. A certain amount of organisation, he grants, is inevitable, and 
he refers with gratitude to recent legislation connected with the education, 
health, and morals of the young. He says: ‘‘ Much is being done, and we 
are thankful for it. But all this help, advice and restraint suffer from one 
defect. It is organisation, and as such must tend to deal with the boy as 
one of a class rather than as an individual requiring individual treatment. 
Indispensable and valuable therefore as this work is, it does not meet a most 
pressing need.”” Totreat the elementary schoolboy as an individual accord- 
ing to Mr. Pelham, requires a large army of “ guardian angels.” These 
Mr. Pelham would recruit from the public schools, where, presumably, the 
boys have lavished upon them all the individual care and attention which 
is lacking so far as their poorer brothers are concerned. There is already an 
organised campaign afoot to imbue our public schools with a sense of social 
service in this direction and to bring to their knowledge by means of 
lectures and talks some of the difficulties of the slum-bred youth. Mr. 
Pelham would like to see this extended and make the public-schoolboy in 
his holidays share the life of the elementary-schoolboy in camp and other 
places so that they might acquire a living interest in each other. On the 
whole we think this process is likely to be more valuable and amusing for 
the boy from Harrow than for the boy from Bermondsey, but in any case it 
cannot be seriously regarded as a remedy for fhe misfortunes of the working 


boy. 


CATHOLICISM, AND DEMOCRACY. 


CatHoiic Democracy : INDIVIDUALISM AND SocrAtism. By Henry C. Day, 
S.J. Heath, Cranton, & Ouseley. 6/- net. 
Two contradictory charges, both of them false, according to this book, 
have been brought against the Catholic Church in respect of modern 
democracy. ‘‘ Catholics are sometimes very unfairly dubbed Socialists,” 
says Archbishop Bourne in a prefatory note, “ because they are unwilling 
to condemn as contrary to Catholic teaching remedies suggested by 
Socialists, which, however undesirable in a political or economic aspect, 
still do not contravene the teaching of the Church on faith or morals.” 
Father Day, on the other hand, says that “ not long ago the Catholic 
Church was freely attacked as being anti-democratic ’—notwithstanding 
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Church was at that very time flourishing beyond all others.”” Father Day 
. admits the existence of ‘‘ an ominous breach between the existing organisa- 
‘ tion of democracy in Europe and all positive Christianity,”’ and his purpose, ; 
Bie as we should expect, is to show that the cleavage is the result of a mis- 
understanding, on the part ot those who speak for socialism and democracy, 
of Church and democracy alike. He confesses, at the outset, the fullest 
acceptance of the democratic faith: ‘‘ The vital elements of democracy, 
coinciding as they do with the rational and progressive forces of man’s 
higher nature, are co-extensive with civilisation ’—surely a significant 
admission. But in the historical survey, which fills the greater part of the 
volume, Father Day is generally hostile to the great democratic thinkers. 
The division of opinion upon the main issue, he says, truly enough, “ is 
acute at the present time in all civilised countries.” 


: the fact that “in the great democracy of the United States the Catholic 
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But undoubtedly the trend of popular sentiment is strongly in favour 
of the widest possible extension of the Collectivist principle. So 
universal, in fact, is this feeling that it may be avowed without fear of 
contradiction that few thoughtful persons would be found nowadays ready 
to go back to the individualistic legislation of the past, and that many 
sensible and honest men would, on the contrary, willingly see the pace 
of advance on the lines of this sort of socialistic reform hastened rather 


than retarded in the future (p. ror). 


Socialism, however, is condemned both on economic and moral grounds. 
Its scheme for the regulation of commerce and industry is unsound and 
impracticable ; its ethical principles “ militate against fundamental ideas of 
religion and justice’; its aim and method likewise conflict with Chris- 
tianity. Father Day is, naturally, altogether contemptuous of the popular 
exponents of Socialism in our own day, from several of whom he quotes 
largely. The book, if not new or profound, is clearly written and is agree- 
ably free from pretentiousness. It should do good service in stimulating 
many readers of the author’s community to thought on the general 
problem. But Father Day should not attribute Sir William Harcourt’s 
familiar saying, ‘‘ We are all Socialists now,” to so unlikely a person as 


Lord Melbourne. 
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STUDIES IN FOREIGN EpucatTion. By Cloudesley Brereton. G. G. Harrap 
and Co., 1913. 5/- net. 


Tuer comparison between French and English methods of teaching is Mr. 
Brereton’s special subject. The first half of this volume is taken up with 
a careful study of the secondary schools of the two countries. It was pre- 
, pared as one of the special reports of the Board of Education, and its 
substance will be familiar to the readers of the Sociological Review 
through the paper which appeared in October, 1913. Other chapters 
dealing with French education discuss the problems of moral instruction, 
physical training, the infant schools, and the Paris International Guild. 
More briefly Mr. Brereton surveys the educational systems of Germany and 
the United States. 
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